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WHITIN AND KITSON 
COTTON MILL MACHINERY 


E HAVE furnished plans, specifications and engineering work for over one 
W hundred and fifty cotton mills in the South. Have furnished machinery 
and complete equipments for nearly all of these mills, and for as many 
more designed by other engineers. Our large experience enables us to insure 


' \ the vrey best results. A large majority of Southern mills use some of our machinery, 
Organization jiamy use it exclusively Complete 
KITSON Improved Picking Machinery. 


WHITIN Roving Machinery, with Patented [mprovements. 


of WHITIN Cards, Drawings, Railways, Combers, Sliver ani Ribbon Lap Equipment for 


Machines, Spinning, Twisters, Spoolers, Reels, Looms, Quillers. 
O Mil CRAMER Air Conditioning System for Humidifying, Ventilating and Air 
Cleaning. 
Id ills | CRAMER Automatic Regulators for any make of Humidifying and Heating New Cotton 
Systems. 
. MISCELLANEOUS EQUIPMENT: Winding, Slashing and Warping . 
a Specialty Machinery; Card Grinders; Cloth Room and Finishing Machinery: Nappers; Dye Mills 
House Machinery; Power Plants; Steam, W ater and Electri. Fire Protection, 
: Electric Lighting, Humidifying Apparatus, Heating and Ventilating Apparatus, 
Shafting, Pulleys and Hangers, Belting and Supplies. 


STUART W. CRAMER 


ENGINEER AND CONTRACTOR 
| CHARLOTTE. N. C. 


THE BEST 


NORTHROP LOOM 
BOBBINS AND SHUTTLES 


OUR RINGS 


Set the Standard for Quality 


THERE ARE NONE OTHERS 
“JUST AS GOOD” 


ARE MADE BY 


> 


NORTHROP 
LOOM MANUFACTURERS 


Look for our name on your Bobbins 
and Shuttles 


MIRROR SPINNING RINGS 


HOPE DALE.MASS. HOPEDALE, MASS. 


SOUTHERN AGENT 
J.D. CLOUDMAN - 40S. Forsyth St., ATLANTA, GA. 
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Advertising 


Occasionally we meet a man who says that 
it does not pay to advertise, and somewhere in 
the world there are men who still claim that the 


world is flat. 


They both belong to the same class---the non- 
progressives---who are plodding along the road 
about ome hundred years behind the live busi- 
ness men of the day, and soon they will be for- 


gotten for the business world has no time to 


look back. 


Progressive men seek to learn from those 
who have been successful. and from those who 


have reached the top there COmesS hut one answer 


It Pays to Advertise . 


The manufacturer of cotton mill machinery 
or supphes who has been a_ consistent’ and 
steady user of space in the textile journals is the 
manufacturer whose business has grown and who 


is today doing the business with the mills. 


The best medium for reaching the Southern 
mills and the one that will show best returns 


is the 


Southern 


‘Textile Bulletin 


CHARLOTE, N. C. 


DIANIL COLORS THIOGENE COLORS 
HELINDONE COLORS INDIGO M LB 


MANUFACTURED BY 
Farbwerke vorm Meister, Lucius & Bruening 


Victoria Sizes and Finishing Compounds 
MANUFACTURED BY 


Consolidated Color and Chemical Company 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


H. A. METZ & CO. 


Sole Agents for United States and Canada 


122 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK 


SOUTHERN } 


1 Charlotte, 2ro S. Tryon Street 
BRANCHES: \ 


Atlanta, Empire Building 


Manufacturers Should Look Up the Advantages of the 


Metallic Drawing Kolls 


Over the leather system before placing orders for new 
machinery, or if contemplating an increase in produc- 
tion, have them applied to their old machinery, 


25 Per Cent. More Production 


(juaranteed. 
SAVES 


Roll Covering, Varnishing, Floor Space, 
Power, Waste and Wear. 


1-3 Less Weight Required 


W rite fer Points Claimed, Also Prices and Particulars to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS. 


“Why Are Felton Brushes | 


Much Superior Yet Cheaper | 
Than Other Makes?” | 


Because, after fifty vears experience we are the largest makers 
of mill and factory brushes. 

Because we import our foreign bristles direct, use more than 
any other firm, and get a better selection and price. 

Because we employ expert brush makers, and are constantly 
improving methods and products. 

Because we can make first quality correctly formed and fin- 
ished brushes at prices based on 


‘* Big Sales at Small Profit ”’ 


Write for Catalogue | 
& Son 


S. A. Felton 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 
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Cotton Goods Peru 


ERU, with an area of 679,- 

000 square miles, is as large 

as Spain, France, and Ger- 

many combined. It is divid- 
ed into 17 Departments, the littoral 
Provinee of Moquegua and the na- 
tional Provinee of Callao, the latter 
being only 14 miles square. Of the 
Departments, Loreto, having Iquitos 
for its capital, is larger than Texas, 
while Cazo is about as large as 
California. 


There has never been an accurate 
census of Peru, but in 1906 a Govern- 
ment publication giving figures by 
Departments estimated the total pop- 
ulation as 3,547,829. It is now pener- 
ally considered as between 4,000,000 
and 4,500,000, but even at the latter 
figure the country as a whole is 


Report of Former Commercial Agent 
W. A. Graham Clark 


desert land that is of varying width, 
but averages about 30 miles. This 
district presents a most uninviting 
appearance to the traveler, but it 
lacks only water to be very fertile, 
and at irregular imtervals the deso- 
late wastes of the Peruvian coast 
are striped with narrow green val- 
leys where smal! rivers flow down 


to the sea from the mountain 
heights. 
The Sierra region lies between 


the two parallel mountam ranges, 


and as much of it has a temperate 
climate it contains the bulk of the 
inhabitants. tft 


produces the min- 


silver, petroleum, coal, gold, and 
lead are the most important, while 
cotton, sugar cane, and rice are the 
most important crops. Most of the 
erops are grown on irrigated land, 
the ancient canals of the Incas be- 
ing used in many places. 
Foreign Trade—Cotton-Goods Im- 
ports. 

The principal exports are metals, 
rubber, cotton. wool, and sugar, 
while the main imports are metals 


and their manufactures, cotton 
goods, wheat, woolen goods, coal, 
and lumber. The exports go prin- 


cipally to Great Britain, and in 


width, $21,382 as bramante of over 
1.20 meters, for sheets, etc. and $13,- 
850 as osnaburgs for sacks, the re- 
mainder consisting principally of 
colored and printed goods, such as 
zarasas (prints), percales, oxfords. 
ginghams, and cretonnes. 

Of the goods classed ander the 
heading of hosiery, furnishings, ete. 
the hosiery amounted to $92,799 and 
handkerchiefs to $64,370, while the 
remainder consisted main'y of 
household furnishings, such as cur- 
ains, bedspreads, and quilts, blauk- 
ets, and towels. 

Under the heading of apparel, the 
main item was knit underwear to 


the value of $90,879, but there were 
ready -made 
shirts, 


included. besides 
such articles as 


also 


suits, eol- 


THE BURNING OF THE AVOLON MILLS, MAYODAN, N. C.,JUNE 15th, 1911 (SEE PAGE 16) 


inhabited and there are vast stretches 
sparsely inhabited and there are vast 
stretches with practically no inhabi- 
tants. There is little immigration, 
but this is expected to increase after 
the opening of the Panama Canal. 

Physical Divisions and Resources of 

Country. 

Peru embraces every variety of 
climate from the rainiless coast to 
the ever-wet forests on the Ama- 
zon, from low valleys where flour- 
ish tropical fruits up to the eter- 
nally snow-clad peaks. Parallel to 
the coast are two ranges of moun- 
tains, the Coast Range and the great 
Andes proper, and these serve to 
divide the country into three dis- 
tinct zones—the Cuesta, the Sierra, 
and the Montana. 

Between the Coast Range and the 
shore line is a strip of dry, sandy 


eral wealth of the country, and in 
its sheltered valleys and the con- 
tiguous coast valleys are grown the 
agricultural products of the coun- 
try. This section shows great vari- 
ations, from the low-lying semi- 
tropical valleys up to the barren 
plains, or “punas,” of 14,000 to 17,- 
000 feet, with various peaks of 
much greater altitude. 

In the section lying to the east of 
the high Andes and drained by the 
Amazon the tropical heat and the 
continuous heavy rains unite to 
make the world’s greatest rubber 
forest. 

The main resources of Peru are 
mineral and agricultural, though 
its forest products, especial)v rub- 
ber, are of increasing importance 
and there is a smaller grazing in- 
dustry. Of the minerals, copper. 


smaller amounts to Chile, United 
States, Germany, France and Boliv- 
ia; the imports are drawn from 
Great Britain, United States, Ger- 
many, France, Belgium and Chile, 
in order named. 

Peru's foreign trade is something 
over $50,000,000, the exports exceed- 
ing the imports, but the statistical 
department of Peru having been 
abolished in 1907 detailed informa- 
tion is difficult to obtain. The last 
year for which Peru published de- 
tailed statistics was 1905. 

Value of Principal Classes of Goods. 

Under the heading of close-woven 
goods, $407,451 worth was classed as 
twilled goods for men’s outer ap- 
parel, such as coating, vesting, 
trousering, white and colored drill: 
$415,865 as plain-woven white goods 
under 1.20 meters (47% inches) 


lars, cuffs, blouses, skirts, «caps. 
gloves, corsets, and ponchos. The 
diaphanous or transparent goods 


included such articles as cambrie, 
lawn, muslin, and gauze. 


Of the goods classed as tocuyos, 
duck, and canvas, the duck and 
Canvas amounted to $16,778, and the 
gray sheeting and drill to 844,695. 
Of the latter, $15,258 was taken by 
Iquitos, which, owing to the con- 
figuration of the country, can obtain 
cotton goods cheaper and quicker 
from abroad than from Peruvian 
mills. Its total requirements, how- 
ever, are not large. 

Cotton-Goods Requirements. 

The principal cotton-goods im- 
perts mto Peru are, in order of 
their value, colored and dyed goods, 


Continued on page 17 
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The Decision. 


The judges of the contest on 


“Opening, Mixing and Picking.” were 
very prompt in rendering their de- 
oision; the votes were in the order 
received as follows: 


4udge No. 1. 


Best—“Look Out.” 
Second Best—"“G. B. M.” 
Judge No. 2. 


Best—"S. C.” 

Second Best—“Observer.” 
Sudge No. 3. 

Best— Try.” 

Second Best—"“G. B. M.” 
Judge No. 4. 

Best—“Evener.” 

Second Best—*G. 

Honorable Mention—‘Cotton Seed,” 

“7-11-44,” “O. J. and “Nodrog.” 
Judge No. 5. 

Best—"“G. B. M.” 

Second Best 

Honorable Mention 


B. M.” 


“Observer.” 
“Cotton Seed,” 
“Evener” and “Remington.” 


dudge No. 6. 
Best—-"G. B. M.” 
Second Best—‘“Try.” 
dudge No. 7. 
Best “Remington.” 
Second Best—‘“S. C.” 
Under the rules of the contest a 
vote for second place counts %. 
The vote therefore stood: 


Or giving the names of the writ- 


ers: 
G. B. MeCracken, McComb City, 


P. B. Parks, Yorkville, 8. C.......4™% 
B. W. Bingham, Crouse, N. C.....1% 
M. R. Vick, Rosemary, N. C....... | 


W.A. Price, Newberry, 8. C....1 
T. M. MeNeill. Greer. S. € 
H. Miller. Darlington, 8. C.....4 
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Winner of First Prize: 

G. B. MecCrackan, Overseer of 
Carding at Delta Mills, MeCombs 
City, Miss. 

Tied for Second Prize: 

P. B. Parks, Superintendent Lock- 
more Mill, Yorkville, 8. C. 

B. W. Bingham, Superintendent 
Marcia Mfe. Co. Crouse, N. C. 

Explanation. 

As the prize winning article by 
Mr. MeCrackan was the next to the 
lost. there will probably be some 
who will think that he had the ad- 
vontage of reading the other ar- 
ticles but such is not the case. 

Under the contest rules no articles 
counted that were received later 
than May 15th and Mr. McCrackan’'s 
article was mailed at McComb City, 
on May 1ith and reeeived by us on 
May 14th. 

The May 4th issue was therefore 
the only one that he could have 
seen and it contained only four of 
the contest articles. 

The Prize Articles. 
As a matter of interest we are 


publishing again the three articles 
which won the prizes. 


Winner of First Prize 
By G. B. MeCrackan, MeComb City, 
Miss. 


T HE object of mixing cotton is 

to secure as nearly as possible 
a uniform grade, or in other words 
to make one lot of cotton run as 
nearly as possible like the preceed- 
ing lot. Cotton as it eomes to the 
mills, from different plantations and 
sometimes from different sections of 
the country, is widely different in 
its character. Some of it is cleaner 
than others and then some of it is 
slightly longer in staple than the 
rest—I say slightly longer because 
all mill men that know anything 
at all know that a very long staple 
eotton cannot be run successfully 
with a short staple cotton, and for 
that reason it is never used except 
where the staple is near enough of 
the same length to allow of its be- 
ing run together. 

It is almost impossible to lay 
down a rule for mixing cotton, in 
an article like this that can be used 


im all mills because some of the 
older mills, and I am sorry to say 
a few of the new ones, are so handi- 
capped for floor space that it is 
impossible to mix the cotton so as 
to get the best results. 


However, I shall deseribe what I 
would eall the best plan for mixing 
cotton for a medium size mill, 
where the floor space was sufficient 
for the purpose. 

I would divide my mixing floor 
into two or, if space is plentiful, in- 
to three parts, and then take the 
bagging and ties off of say from 12 
to 20 bales of cotton, being careful! 
to have the correct proportion of 
each kind of cotton to be put in the 
mixing. Then I would take an arm- 
ful of cotton off of bale No. 1 and 
spread it over space No. t. I would 
then get an armful off of each of 
the other bales and spread it over 
space No. { and when this was done 
I would go back and repeat the 
operation until space No. 1 was full, 
then | would repeat the operation 
until spaces No. 2 and 3 were full, 
and I should have said in the be- 
ginning that each space should be 
large enough to hold about one days 
run. Then by using up pile No. 
{ and as soon as the space is empty 
open up cotton sufficient to refill it, 
and then proceeding with piles No. 
2 and No. 3, there will always be 
from two to three days cotton 
opened ahead of the machines, 
which will give the cotton sufficient 
time to age and expand—and I will 
say further if the cotton being 
used has been compressed it is ab- 
solutely necessary that it be open- 
ed about 48 hours before using in 
order to get the best results. There 
are plans of opening cotton ._ that 
are even more up-to-date than the 
plan I have deseribed, but they re- 
quire the expense of other machin- 
ery, such as the bale breaker, etc. 
and as they are not generally used 
in small or medium sized mills and 
in only a few large mills in the 
South, I will not go further into the 
subject here. 

In feeding the cotton to the ma- 
chimes it 18 best never to let the 
ectton get lower than half full mm 
the hoppers, as this will cause the 
laps of the first processes to be 
very uneven in weight, and thus 
increase the work of the eveners on 
the sueceeding processes. It is also 
best. to take the eotton from the 
side of the. pile, from the top 
straight down than to feed from the 
tom of the pile altogether, this in- 
sures getting a part of each layer 
of the various bales. 
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Opening, Mixing and Picking 


When the cotton leaves the auto- 
matic feeder it is next acted upon 
by the beater of the opener The 
beater of this machine is generally 
not always) of the three blade 
rigid type and for cotton of medium 
length should be run at about 950 
revolutions per minute. And I 
want to sav right here that the 
length of the cotton should largely 
determine the speed of the beaters 
in all the machines. The Jonger 
the staple the slower should be the 
speed of the beater and vice versa. 
Long staple ecotten should be 
struck from 20 to 40 blows per inch 
of cetton delivered by the feed 
rolls; medium length cotton should 
be struck from 30 to 50 blows per 
inch, while short staple cotton may 
be struck as high as 60 blows per 
inch. The fewer blows that are 
struck long staple cotton consis- 
tent with proper cleaning, the bet- 
ter will be the-result, as the blows 
of the beater are apt to break the 
fibres if struck too often. 


The beater in this machine (the 
orener) should be set so as to 
strike the eotton about 5-16 of an 
inch from the feed rolis, but in this 
case aiso the leneth of the cotton 
should largely determine the set- 
tings as the beater can be set closer 
for short staple than for long staple 
cotton. 


After the eotton is acted on by 


the beater in the opener it is car- 
ried by air currents to the breaker 
picker, sometimes directly connect- 
ed to the opener and sometimes 
connected by cleaning trunks. There 
are several styles of cleaning 
trunks in common use and as each 
of them can be made to do execel- 
lent work if properly managed, I 
will not undertake to describe them 
here, except to say that they should 
be kept clean and all parts of them 
should be kept airtight except the 
places where the air is intended to 
enter and leave. 


When the cotton enters the break- 
er it is acled upon by another beater 
in very much the same way that it 
is in the opener though in this case 
the beater is generally of the two 
hbtade -type and for that reason is 
run at a faster speed than in the 
opener. For medium length cotton 
the beater here should be run at 
about 1,500 revolutions per n.inute. 
but the length of the cotton here 
should determine the sped just as 
in the other case. The diameter of 
the beater should also be consider- 
ec in ascertaining the proper speed 
ei a beater as a beater of large 


AGENTS FOR 


Lickerins Rewound. 


ASHWORTH BROTHERS 


Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 
Tops Reclothed. 


12 to 18 West 4th St., Charlotte, N. C, 127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


Cotton Mill Machinery Repaired. 
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ameter strikes a more severe blow 
jan one of small diameter and for 
jat reason should not be run quite 
fast. 


Throwing Out Good Cotton. 


There are three things that af- 
oct the throwing out of good cot- 
on. First. if the beater is dull, 
nat ts. if the edge is worn round, it 
ll throw ont five or six tunes as 
good cotton as one with a 
roper edge. The edge of the beat- 


~ “gheuld be reasonably sharp 
hough should not have a knife 
-dge. This will not only prevent a 


arge portion of good cotton being 
hrown out but will insure more of 
he dirt and impurities being taken 
out. When one edge of a beater 
zets too dull to do good work, it 
-hould be thirned around so as to 
»resent the other edge to the cot- 
‘on, and when both edges are dull 
| sheuld be taken out and cnough 
of the metal planed off to give tt 
the proper edge. If the mill is a 
-mall one and has no planing ma- 
chine a skillful man can take a file 
ind true it up almost as well as 
‘| ean be done on a planer, though 
‘| requires some skill and quite a 
‘itthe labor. The file should be held 
icross the blade and pushed length- 
wise of the blade with both hands 

Second, If the grid bars are not 
properly set there will be a lot of 
zood ¢otton thrown out and a lot of 
dirt petamed in the cotton. 

There are several different kinds 
of grid bars Im general use but as 
they all have very much the same 
characteristics I will only say that 
these nearest the feed rolls should 
be set about 1-2 inch from the beat- 
er when at its nearest point and 
each sueceeding bar should be set 
a little further away until the last 
of them should be at least 3-1 of an 
inch from the beater while at its 
nearest point. The bars nearest the 
feed rolis should be set about 1-2 
inch apart, that is, the space be- 
tween them should be about 1-2 inch, 
and this space should be diminished 
until the last or bottom bars should 
only have about 3-8 inch spare be- 
tween them. 


Third. The third reason that will 
cause good cotton to be thrown out 
is for the air current to be too weak. 
This may be due to the fact that 
the speed of the fan is too slow. the 
belt may be slipping or the driving 
pulley may be too small, and then 
it may be due to the fact that dirt 
and foreign matter has been allow- 
ed to collect in the flues and thus 
retard the passage of the air 
‘Lrough them. The speed of the 
fan is all important, as too slow a 
speed will allow good eotton te be 
‘thrown in the waste while too high 
4 speed will cause a lot of the im- 
ourties to be taken back into the 
cotton after they have been knock- 
ed out by the beater. 

The average picker room for me- 
dium length cotton contains an au- 
tomatic feeder attached to an open- 
er, breaker picker, an intermedi- 
ate picker and a finisher or lapper. 
In mills where long staple cotton 
being used, the intermediate 
Picker is omitted. 


The intermediate and  flinisher 
and sometimes the automatic feed- 
er, are equipped with evener mo- 
tions though the latter is very rare. 


Bad and Uneven Laps. 


The causes of bad and uneven 
aps are many in number and ! 
shall onlyvy mention a few of the 
most common. [f the laps are full 
of thick and thin placés, it is very 
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likely that your stripping rail is 
too far from your beater, thus al- 
lowing some of the cotton to be 
carried around several] times by the 
beater and then turned loose in 
lumps. The stripping rail should 
he set about 41-4 inch from the beat- 
er. Tt is sometimes the case that 
a fire bas taken place in the ma- 
chines, and caused the solder to 
come loose on the cages, thus al- 
lowe them to have large holes 
in them, which will cause the cot- 
lon to go by them in lumps. The 
quickest remedy for this is to take 
a mediumly fine wire and tace the 
edges back together and hammer 
them down smooth. Sometimes a 
piece of tron like a buekle from a 
eotten tie will pass through the ma- 
chine and be thrown against the 
cages with such force that a hole 
is the result. This can also be 
mended by darning up the hole with 
wire very much in the same way 


that our grandmothers darned up - 


a hole in a pair of socks. 

The evener motion can also be 
the cause of quite a lot of trouble. 
The mechanism should be set so 
that the belt will play near the 
middie of the. cones, or I might say 
never nearer the little end of the 
cone than the middie when the 
machine is running’ under norma! 
conditions with 4 laps on the apron. 
This will insure the machine even- 
ing up the work if one of the laps 
should run out before the opera- 
tive could replace it. Another rea- 
son why the belt should be kept a 
little nearer the large end of the 
cone, is that when the belt is shift- 
ed so near the small end of the cone 
it is a great deal more liable to slip, 
and thus cause a thin place in the 
lap. The evener motion should be 
kept well cleaned and oiled at all 
times and everything about it 
should be properly adjusted. The 
helt should be soft and pliable and 
the ends should be cemented and 
not put together with any kind of 
bulky metal hooks or lace. 

All the laps from the finisher 
should be weighed and those that 
vary more than 1-2 pound over or 
under the standard, should be put 
back and ron over. 

If the air current is directed too 
much to one side of the machine it 
will cause one end of the lap to be 
soft and thus cause a lot of bad 
work. 


Split Laps. 


There are several things that will 
cause split laps, and as the aver- 
age carder has more trouble from 
this than any other one cause I 
will mention a few of the causes 
and their remedy: 

Too much waste in the mixing 
will often cause the laps to split 
and for this reason a mill that 
works up its own waste should 
never allow the waste to accumu- 
late but should work it up as fast 
as if comes back then there will 
never be so much that it cannot be- 
run with comparative ease. [If 
compressed eotton is being used 
and it is not given sufficient time to 
expand after being opened, it wil! 
often cause the laps to split. Com- 
pressed cotton should be opened 
from 48 to 72 hours before being 
fed to the machines. If the air cur- 
rent is too strong it will not only 
cause a large portion of dirt to be 
retained in the eotton but will also 
eause the lap to split. The air 
current should be so governed by 


the dampers in the air flues that 
there will be about twice as much 
eorrent on the top sereen as there 
is on the 
to Say 


hottom sereen. IT want 


rie>t here that the above 
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proportion will not hol. good under 
all conditions, but out of about 10 
years as overser of cards, pickers, 
efc.. I have never found a case of 
split laps that could not he stop- 
ped from splitting by first getting 
the mixing right and then keep 
moving the dampers until the right 
proportion of air current was 
found. In one instance, however, 
| had to reduce the speed of the 
fan before I could get the curren! 
properly regulated. Split lap pre- 
venters may be all right but I am 
proud of the fact that I have never 
had anv use for them, and have 
never been bothered with split laps 
for very tong at a time. 

In conclusion I will say that 
cleanliness cannot be emphasized 
tom strongly as this is at the foun- 
dation of all good and even running 


work. 
G. M. 


Tied for Second Prize 
By P. B. Parks, Yorkville, 8. C. 


N constructing the big sky 
| scraper buildings of the great 
cities no pains are spared in order 
to first secure a good foundation, 
using the best material to be had 
and placing it with the greatest 
care so that on weak spots may de- 
velop when the building is com- 
pleted or in tater years. 

So it is when making a very su- 
perior yarn at the least possible 
cost a good foundation must be had 


by starting in the first processes 
with a thorough mixing. 
But you may say why is this 


opening and mixing so all impor- 
tant. 

First, when cotton is growing all 
fibres do not grow to the same 
length. Cotton grown on especially 
strong land will grow longer fibres 


and have more body than that 
grown on thinner dand. 
Some cotton contains more leaf 


and motes than others and when 
we get it in from the warehouse 
to open (although it is all supposed 
to be graded exactly right) we know 
not what we get. Sometimes the 
center will differ from the outside 
or one side with the other. There 
are many more minor reasons too 
common to mention. But to get this 
good mixing we must open from as 
many beles as possible and surely 
we should keep a week's supply 
opened ahead especially when a fine 
varn is to be made from staple 
cotton. 


This cotton is almost invariably 
received at the mill in a compressed 
bale and it requires considerable 
time for the fibres to open up or 
turn loose of their neighbors and 
lie in their natural positions, but 
you may wonder why should it re- 
quire a week to thoroughly open 
up. Just stop for a moment, dear 
reader, and think how closely the 
fibres are cramped in the pod while 
mowinz. It rivens and expands, 
hursting the pod. You pick tt then 
gin it and again pack the fibers so 
close!v together, not as they once 
were with only a tiny shell around 
them but packed into bales with 
tons of pressure. 

It takes considerable longer for 
compressed cotton to oven up than 
eotton from the large uncompress- 
ed ones. Therefore a week's supply 
is none too much to keep ahead at 
all times. In getting the best possi- 
ble mixings we must open from as 
many bales at one time as our space 
will permit, the more the better. 
Take the compressed bale for ex- 
ample, without the bale breaker 


(if you have one so much the bet- 
ter,) and suppose you can only han. 
die eieht or ten bales al one time 
then you should take a smal! quan- 
ity from each bale alternately and 
shake well, thoroughly tearing the 
big flakes or lumps apart and at 
the same time depositing it on to 
a small pile at the end of each Dale. 
You may think that the spiked 
apron in automatic feeder will tear 
these lumps apart, it will to an exk- 
tent, but it is impossible for it te 
do it and deliver a regular amount 
to the beater. For experiment sake 
just take a given quanity of cotton 
well torn up that has been opened 
for a week and a like amount con- 
taining hard lumps just from the 
bale, feed separately and note the 
difference in the evenness of the two 
laps. Also note that the lap made 
from the lumpy cotton will be much 
lighter when a regular thickness 
of cotton is carried to the heater, 
it gets a much better action upon 
it enabling it to knock out a great 
many mere moats with the least 
possible loss of good stock. But 
turning again to the mixing we 
must take from each pile at the end 
of each bale and spread over the 
mixing space a good layer, then a 
layer of waste if it is to be rework- 
ed here. The process is repeated 
over and over in the mean time 
never allow the pile to be picked 
In using from the pile have the 
operator take from the pile straight 
up and down so as to take advan- 
tage of vour already good mixing 
Because the best is none too good. 
because the best is none too goo. 
through willowing machine but 
simply put a breaker lap on the 
front and rear of apron on the in- 
termediate machine and feed the 
waste between the two. This makes 
a lap in front of about 50 per cent. 
waste. There are several ways of 
mixing this wasle. Two of special 
mention. The best of which is to 
run one of these waste laps on the 
intermediate machine with 3 per 
cent. of good cotton. These laps 
are set aside and worked on the 
finisher, one to three in the same 
manner as on the intermediate. 

This gives you onlv a verv small 
percentage of waste in each finished 
lan and is the most systematic 
way of reworking your waste. 

Another way is to wunroll your 
waste lap and mix on the pile. Un- 
tess great care is used in mixing 
the waste in this manner the fin- 
ished laps will be very hard to keep 
at the correct wi ight. 

After you have succeeded in get- 
ting your cotton thorougniy tern un 
and properly mixed vou have taken 
a long step forward. 

To obtain this high grade yarn 
that we expect to get in the end, we 
must have card sliver that is even 
running and to weight and free 
from leaf, moats and other foreign 
substances. The most of this is or 
should be taken out in the picker 
room. 

The more that is taken out by the 
lappers, the less the card will have 
to do and the better it will be enab- 
led to do its duty. 


In order to accomplish al! this 
on the pickers we must start at the 
automatic feeder by keeping the 
hopper from half to two-thirds full 
of eotton. The three blade beater 
which is commonly used in the 
breaker should not exceed 900 revo- 
lutions per minute. 

By runnning it at about this 
speed you will be enabled to get a 
much better setting on your grid 
bars thereby knocking off many 
more moats with the least possible 
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loss of good stock. Care should be 
takern-to keep good leather gasxets 
on the ends of screens so as to ob- 
tain good smooth selvages on all 
laps. 

The speed of the blade beater on 
the intermediate or finisher should 
be 1.350 to 1,400. They sometimes 
are run at 1,500 revolutions, but con- 
sider for a moment how smali a 
single fibre is and why stirke it 
more than 60 or 70 times at a single 
process. You can run 1,500 revolu- 
tions but only at a loss either by a 
damaged fibre or in the cleanliness 
of your stock, as you should rush 
the cotton past the beater. Then 
the grids could not get the proper 
action on the stock. If the carding 
beater is to be used on the finisher 
(which is more preferable) the 
speed should not exceed 1,200 turns 
1,050 to 1,150 is better. 

If you do this you will find that 
the laps will have fewer curls or 
neps in them. 

The blade beater should be set to 
5-32 of an inch, or about the thick- 
ness of a common pocket rule, past 
both rolis. But set the carding 
beater to 1-16 of an inch. This im- 
parts to the beater nothing more 
than a good cécarding action on a 
large scale. The draft which acts 
alike on all machines should be just 
enough to properly take care of that 
made by the beater and prevent any 
eddy currents. If you have it ex- 
tremely high you will have trouble 
with split laps unless a split lap 
preventer is used. But besides that 
you will draw in through the grids 
a great many light moats that other- 
wise would have fallen in to tthe 
moat box. In adjusting tthe eveners 
try the machine with 3 laps on the 
apron after you have made several 
correct weights from 4 laps at the 
back and see whether the lap 
gains or loses in weigut. If it varies 
more than two or three pounds ad- 
just the fulcrum. eituer way that 
is necessary. For if the leverage 
is too great the evener will be over 
sensative and make a heavier lap 
with three on the apron than 
with four. No evener that has ever 
been constructed so far will aet pro- 
perly under so many different con- 
ditions. The movement of the 
evener depends entirely on the 
thickness of cotton passing under- 


neath the segment. To illustrate 
my point: Suppose the machine is 


running nicely with the lap the cor- 
rect weight and the operator puts 
on a lap that has more or less 
waste in it (drawing waste for in- 
stance.) Note that the fibres have 
been already more or less paralell- 
ed and lie more closely together. 
thereby weighing more to the yard 
and occupying less svace than the 
reguiar cotton. Watch the evener 
and at once you see the belt travel 
towards the smal! end of the cone, 
making an already heavy place in 
the lap still heavier. 

An evener is supposed to work 
almost perfectly and would but all 
cotton does not have the same 
weight to the yard to a given thick- 
ness. Some fibres lie close by, oth- 
ers more crossed and spongy. With 
the proper mixing of cotton waste, 
ete.. eveners keep limber and an 


evenly balanced draft on all ma- 
chines, we get a pretty 


good lap that should not vary more 
than 4 or 5 oz. either way. 

This will give us a card sliver 
that won't vary more than 3 grains 
per yard. 

Hoping this will be of some bene- 
fit to my fellow workers, I -* 
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| beg a small space in your 

valuable paper to mention a 
few points on the important sub- 
ject of opening mixing and picking 
which is I think one of the most 
important subjects to the success of 
making even and smooth yarn and 
good running work throughout the 
mill. 

The opening mixine and 
are no doubt too much negiecte 
by some of us, however, all good 
mill men recognize a throughout 
opening, mixing and picking to be 
the foundation of cotton yarn pre- 
paration. (1) The cotton should be 
carefully graded and staple that 
varies more than 1-16 of an inch 
either way from what the machines 
are adjusted for should not be 
used to obtain the best results as 
the machines are set according to 
the staple desired and will damage 
staple of different lengths or cause 
an imperfect product, also a greater 
loss in waste between the mixing 
and finished yarn. 


(2) The object of mixing cotton 
from a large number of bales is 
to secure an economical! production 
of uniform quality and color. In 
order to make a perfect yarn all 
the fibres should be of the same 
length, diameter, cleanliness and 
color. It is impossible however, to 
obtain cotton that will not vary in 
both the grade and staple and in 
order to neutralize this variation as 
much as possible a throughout mix- 
ing is resorted to. Cotton when in 
compressed bales is subjected to a 
great pressure and cannot be work- 
ed so advantageously as when it has 
had an opportunity to expand and 
assume its normal condition, by 
making a large mixing and allowing 
it to stand for some days before us- 
ine. If the temperature of the 
opening room is about the same as 
the other rooms of the mill, the 
stock will run much more evenly 
from start to finish and make less 
waste. 


(3) Method of mixing when made 
by hand as I have never used a 
bale breaker. However, I think all 
mills should be equipped with a 
bale breaker so the cotton can be 
more thoroughly opened. When 
using cotton of different grades in 
the mixing it should be averaged 
in the mixing so that no two bales 
of the same grade shall come in 
contact with each other. The first 
bale should be spread over all the 
floor space to be used for the mix- 
ing. The second bale spread to 
cover the first bale and the third 
bale to cover the second bale and 
so on throughout the whole mix- 
ing. By this means the mixing is 
built up of layers from each Dale 
of cotton. When using the cotton 
it should be pulled away in small 
sections from the top to the bot- 
tom of the mixing so as to obtain 
a portion of each bale. The cotton 
should be taken from the bale in 
small bunches and torn up into a 
loose state not in laree bunches or 
flakes as it does not assume its 
normal condition when those 
large flakes, also this is expecting 
the automatic feeder to tear up 
those large flakes and feed a regular 
supply of cotton to the subsequent 
process which it cannot do. The 
result is we get very uneven break- 
er lap. However it takes a little 
more time and cost to get the cot- 
ton thoroughly opened but it is the 
means of less cost at the later pro- 
cesses and even and smooth yarn, 


good running work and this sure 
means suceess to the mill. 


_ (4) To rework the waste such as 
is made‘at the fly frames and spin- 
ning room for the best results, take 
the two middie laps off of the in- 
termediate and put waste laps in their 
piace. The lap made is half waste. 
Then run this waste lap on the in- 
termedite with three good laps. 
Then run this waste lap on the 
finisher with three good laps and 
by this means the waste is thor- 
oughiy mixed. It is impossible to 
evenly mix the waste in the mixing 
for it will come through in bunches 
and cause uneven laps. The reason 
for this is that the fibres are more 
parallel and lie closer and as the 
evener works by reason of the space 
between the feed roll and the scale 
plates, say this space is one half 
of an inch when the proper amount 
of cotton is passing between them, 
and a bulk of waste comes between 
the plates and feed roll the right 
thickness the evener will have no 
action on it as it was the right 
thickness but as the fibres are more 
parallel a greater weight has pass- 
ed the evener. and the result is a 
very uneven lap. By giving this 
point a careful thought and study- 
ing the principle of the evener it 
is a plain case that the evener can- 
not produce an even lap unless the 
cotton is all in about the same 
state. 


5) The automatic feeder is the 
first machine that receives the cot- 
ton alter it has been mixed. In 
order that the feeder may perform 
its best work it should be kept 
clean, the aprons kept taunt and 
the bearings kept clean and well 
oiled. The hopper should be kept 
at least half full and should not be 
filled too full for the best results. 
If it is allowed to run down as a 
careless operator will do if he is not 
watched and the less cotton there 
is in the hopper the greater is the 
liability of the lifting apron secur- 
ing an insufficient amount, thus 
causing a thin lap to be made and 
when the hopper is filled, if filled 
too full will cause it to feed too 
heavy and produce a heavy lap. 

(6) The breaker, intermediate 
and finisher pickers have for their 
objects the separation of the mat- 
ted mass of fiber into loose flakes 
and the removal of the motes, dirt, 
sand and leaf and producing of a 
lap. First the speed at which the 
beaters run and the blows per inch 
that the cotton receives is a very 
important point and the distance 
between the beater blades and the 
feed rolls. 


For the breaker the beater should 


not strike the eotton over forty 
blows per inch, intermediate not 
ever fifty and finisher not over 


sixty blows per inch. For the best 
results set the beater to the feed 
rolls on the breaker 3-16 of an 
inch, intermediate 1-8 of an inch 
finisher 1-16 for a carding beater 
for 11-8 of an inch staple cotton. 
The action of the beater is one of 
the most important narts of picking 
for it is desired not only to clean 
the eotton but to do this with as 
little injury to the fibres as possible. 
The speed of the beaters must 
therefore be so regulated that it 
will not strike the cotton too often 
and thus injure the fibers, and 
should it be so low that they will 
not strike the cotton often enough 
and thus not clean it sufficiently. 


(7) The evener motion is a very 
important item in making even 
laps. The segments should be kept 
clean so they will work freely. The 
entire evener motion should be 
kept clean at all times to insure it 
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tc work freely and prevent un- 
even laps. The evener belt should 
be perfectly pliable and have a good 
piecing and kept tight. A stiff 
evener belt will not work properly 
and will cause uneven laps. The 
proner adjustment of the evener is 
an important item. The cone belt 
should run on the center of the 
cone and any variation either way 
will then throw it from the center 
of the cone. The evener motion 
should be adjusted so it will make 
a lap the proper weight with three 
laps on the apron and this adjusi- 
ment may be made by setting 
dog to make a few laps with three 
lans on the apron and if they run 
heavy it indicates that the dog mus‘ 
be set back from the fulerum and 
if too light it must be set closer to 
the fulcrum. 

8) Split laps are caused some- 
times by improper division of the 
air currents aol may be prevented 
by regulating air-currents to draw 
the cotton to the screens in such a 
proportion that the upper screen 
will receive an amount slightly in 
excess of that the bottom one re- 
celves for if the cotton is drawn 
to the screens in equal amounts the 
lap will be formed of two layers of 
practically the same thickness and 
will be liable to split. Another 
cause of split laps is too much 
friction on the horse head and stil! 
another cause that sometimes hap- 
pens is bv allowing the air pas- 
sages to become chocked with waste 
or sand and thus the draft does not 
operate in properly. The passages 
should be kept clean at all times. 
Too much waste in the mixing wil! 
cause split laps as the waste has 
been worked and had the fibers al! 
straightened out and has not the 
same tendency to stick together as 
the raw cotton. 

(9) Care of pickers, cleaning and 
oiling. Pickers should be kept wel! 
cleaned inside as well as outside. 
The imside should be cleaned out 
good before starting up in the morn- 
ing and at noon they should be 
carefully oiled. In like manner the 
beaters, grid bars, inclined cleaning 
bars, and screens must be kept clean 
or the result will be lumpy laps. 

Hoping these few points which | 
have tried to give on this impor- 
tant subject will be the means 
helning some one who is trying to 
learn, I am, 


Try. 


Doctor—What your husband needs 
is a complete rest, madam. I have 
prescribed a sleeping draught. 

Wife—Very well, doctor: 
shall I give it to him?” 

Doetor—Don't give it to him a! 
all; take it yourself—Exchange. 


when 


Murphy was a new recruit in the 
cavairy. He could not ride at all, 
and by ill luck was given one of the 
most vicious horses in the troop. 

“Remember,” said the sergeant, 
“no ore is allowed to dismount 
withoul orders.” 

Murphy was no sooner in the sad- 
die than he was thrown te the 
ground. 

“Murphy!” yelled the 


when he 


sergeant. 
discovered him lying 


breathless on the ground, “you dis- 
mounted!” 
did.” 
“Did you have orders?” 
“T did.” 
“From headquarters, I suppose?” 
“No, sor; from hintquarters.”—E*. 
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Talks on Loom Fixing No. 9s 


Contributed Exclusively to Southern Textile Bulletin 


IGURE 1 shows a split pick- 
er stick ef a loom which 
the writer noticed in a 
certain mill where the 
j.er was having some trouble with 
ihe looms picking too hard. A 
joom in good order will not jar the 
oor and ereate a jumping move- 


ment every time that the shuttle 
is thrown across the raceway. Bul 
in this mill, many of the looms 
made the floor vibrate at every 
revolution. An examination of the 
icoms revealed several defective 
conditions. I found that the looms 
were neglected as to lubrication, 
in the ease of the loom on which 
the split pieker stick was used, 
the picker rod was dry. The ex- 
tra exertion required te drive the 
peker back and forth on this part- 


ly dry rod was one of the factors 
that made the picker stick break. 
The more pressure needed to force 
the picker on the rod and to throw 
the shuttle from the box, means, 
of course, an additional strain on 
the wooden picker stick. Hence In 
this instance, the additional power 
consumed in the moving of the 
shuttle caused the stick to break as 
ata. Now in order to avoid break - 
ages of this nature, some loom fix- 
ers bore a hole through the base 
of the stick and insert a slender 
bolt. The bolt can be put in and 
the nut turned down on a washer 
and the stick closed up quite se- 
curely to prevent splitting. Some- 
times the sticks are made to last 
longer by using a bolt above and 
below the hole for the stud. In- 
stead of using bolts, wires are of- 
ten introduced and the heads made 
to retain the wire pins in piace. I 
have seen some men wind the base 
of the sticks with fine wire. Others 
employ a sort of a cast iron boxing 
inte which the stick base is fitled 
and held with bolts. 


{ have found the simplest method 
to consist of drilling two quarter 
inch holes on each side of the stud 
hole. Then I insert wire pins into 
these two holes and head up the 
pins after having placed washers 
over the ends. This makes a very 
secure fastening for holding the 
base of the sticks in place under 
heavy strain of constant use in the 
rapid weaving. 

In another weave room the writer 
observed that the looms on some of 
the sections were jumping a little at 
every turn, due to some defect in 
the shuttle throwing mechanism. 
As far as one could see, the con- 
ditions of adjustment were correct. 
But upon a close exammniation it 
could be seen that many of the 


Cleanliness in 


HE added exertion neces- 

sary to keep equipment 

and building tidy and free 

from accumulation of dirt, 
with all its attendant imfluences 
on the deterioration of the ap- 
peratus, is so slight, while the 
benefits are so marked, that there 
can be no question as to its ex- 
pediency. No one will deny that the 
replacing of tools and supplies in 
their proper places, the removal of 
foreign matter from any part, the 
gathering up of waste seraps for 
easy disposal, the tightening of a 
fractured pipe or fitting in the oil 
piping, require but the minimum of 
attention at the appropriate time. 
Few things are more disheartening 
to an engineer than the wail of a 
“dying” turbine, or the laying down 
of an engine under load, especial! 
with the tools seattered about the 
plant. Then, too, when the cleanli- 
hess of engines and boilers is neglect- 
ed, the inerease in coal consumption 
becomes at once noticeable; and 
where there is leaky oil piping. the 


oil bills must imerease as oil is 
thrown about the engine-room floor 
and into fly-wheel pits, or into gen- 
erator windings and commniutator 
with destructive effects, especially 
when the cleaning is neglected. 

No stronger proof could be brought 
forward as to the efficacy of the at- 
tentions as urged here in this article 
than the consideration of the power 
plants of Holland. The .wonderful 
economic results obtained from the 
obsolete equipment in those sta- 
tions was remarked some time ago 
by the editor of the Street Railway 
Journal, and together with these 
economic results was mentioned the 
remarkable cleanliness of everything 
about the plant, not only super- 
ficially, but of the invisible parts as 
well. 


And in our own country it is only 
necessary to observe those stations 
where economy in the production of 
power is the aim of the entire per- 
sonnel, to obtain added proof as to 
the advantage of cleanliness. One 
need not look for highly polished 


studs bearing the picker sticks 
were badly worn at the shoulders 
due to long service. Figure 2 at b 
illustrates the condition in which 
one of the picker stick studs was 
found. And many more of the 
studs were likewise. Therefore it 
was directed that these worn pick- 
er stick studs be removed and new 


ones substituted, after which the 
picking motion of the looms be- 
came much easier. Then im an- 


other instance the mere defective 
order of the picker straps on the 
looms caused trouble. There are 
not many mills in which a system 
of picker straps is used. Usually 
the loom fixer is required to cut his 
picker straps from any old piece 
of leather he may be able to get 
hold of. Some picker straps are 
made from old pieces of odds and 
ends while the fixer is in the act of 
fixing the loom. On the other hand 
some men are more thoughtful, and 
devote spare time to making picker 
straps. In this instance, the straps 
are usually made more regularly. 
If the hole for the screw in the 
strap gets worn as at ec figure 3, 
as happen in the case in question, 
the picker is going to be shifted to 
and fre mere than necessary. 

In the loom under inspection the 
picker would get driven a certain 
distance only to be short-stopped, 
due to the sliding of the loose pick- 
er strap in the hole c. Tho strap 
should be positive. There should 
be no play. The play in this strap 
made the boxes catch as the loom 
was on pick and pick work, using 
two shuttles. 

Then again we find that the straps 
are too tight at times, as shown atl 
d figure 4. Here we have a case in 
which the fixer has cut his own 
strap from waste leather, and the 
strap was too short and he had to 
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adjust it so that when the stick” 
passes over, the strap is strained 
and this makes binding of the parts 
on the rod. In plain work, this may 
not matter very much. But in twe 
shuttie work, in which the boxes 
have to rise and fall, a strap like 
this is going to make trouble. I 
would advise that regular picker 
strap leather or picker straps al- 
ready cut be purchased from the 
dealers. Then the fixer will not 
have to make uneven straps from 
odds and ends of all kinds of waste 
leather. I would see to it that the 
screws used for securing the straps 
to the stick and picker be furnish- 
ed with leather washers as at e 
figure 5. Then as regards having 
a positive action to the picker 
strap, to avoid binding, you can get 
good results by the method illus- 
trated in figure 6. Here we have a 
drawing of the stick, picker and 
picker rod. The picker strap is 
screwed to the stick and picker as 
shown, with a cure in the strap ex- 
tending upwards from fhe stick, 
then down to the picker, making a 
sort of an S form. This 8 form gives 
great play to the picker. The strap 
must not be so long that the picker 
will drag. 


You can readily get the right pro- 
portions after a few trials with this 
style of adjustment. Furthermore, 
I would have a kit of devices needed 
for picker sticks and picker straps. 
| would have in the kit the proper 
contrivances for boring and pinning 
the bases of the sticks. I would 
have the necessary punch and 
screw driver for use on the straps, 
as well as the leather washers 
ready made and the right sized 
screws for the pickers and the 
sticks. 


Power Plants 


brass railings or nickel-plated tools, 
but one does find no waste of oil, 
every tool in its place, an orderly 
supply cabinet og locker, convenient 
receptacies for clean and dirty 
waste, drip pans under the auxil- 
iaries, neat piles of coal, feed pumps 
and lubricators free from accumula- 
tion of dust. These will be the most 
marked, but it is safe to predict 
that these visible signs are faithful 
indications of an excellence in the 
maintenance of the internal parts of 
the power plant equipment. 
Saving in the Boiler Room. 

As affecting the costs entering in- 
to the production of the output, the 
boiler room contains great possi- 
bilities of economic results where 
cleanliness is properly attended to. 
The confining of coal in neat piles 
on the firing floor, or in the econ- 
taining cars, is not only pleasing to 
the eye, but firing and the cleaning 
of fires are simplified by the free- 
dom afforded the firemen in moving 
about, and, furthermore, the coal 
does nol become mixed with the 


ashes. Clean fires and clean ashpits 
rean efficient combustion as well 
as increased capacity. Clean drums 
and tubes, internally and external- 
lv, are likewise necessary for effi- 
crency, an imstance being known 
where an ordinarily well operated 
station increased its rate of coal 
consumption 2% per cent by neg- 
lecting the daily blowing or dust- 
ing of tubes for a week. And aside 
from the reduced coal consumption 
this cleanliness means longer lived 
grates and tubes, with the resulting 
decrease in maintenance charges. 
Clean feed pumps, plungers or rods 
protected or kept free from grit, in- 
sure a longer life to those parts, as 
well as a reduction in charges for 
packing: while lubricators similarly 
attended provide clean oil at all 


times to still further reduce the 
And in- 
increased 


friction to be overcome. 

creased friction means 
coal consumption. 

In the engine room a systematic 
Continued on page 14 
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With a Reputation 


To Southern Textile Manufacturers 


We invite your critical patronage. Try ‘“‘McL’’ Oak Tan 
ned Leather Belting. It meets all requirements -4 
SOUTHERN AGENT MANUFACTURED BY 
B. F. HOUSTON F. W. McLANATHAN & SON 
Charlotte, N. C. Lawrence, Mass. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 
BRISTOL, R. L. 


Use Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting 
Saddles, the latest invention in 
Saddles for Top Rolls of 
Spinning Machines 


Mfrs. of all kinds Saddles, Stirrups and 
Levers 


JBATEN TED 
Send for Sample 


The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 


100 Williams Street, New York 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Sizing, Softening, Finishing, Weighting Compounds 
We make practical demonstrations of our goods, free of 
charge If you have any trouble, write us. 


Southern Sales Agent 


CAMERON McRAE GREENVILLE, S. . 


Danker & Marston 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GUM TRAGASOL for Warp Sizing. 
DANAMAR Softener, replacing Tallow. 


A. Klipstein & Company 


129 Pearl Street, New York City 


SOUTHERN BRANCH: 
17 EAST FOURTH STREET CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


SOLE AGENTS 


Society Chemical Industry 


BASLE, SWITZERLAND 


VAT COLORS 
Ciba Blue 
Ciba Green 
Synthetic Indigo 


Ciba Red 
Ciba Grey 


Ciba Violet 
Ciba Y ellow 


All kinds of Sulphur Direct and Basic Colors for Cotton. 
Zinc Dust, Bi-Sulphite of Soda, Sodium 
Sulfide, Caustic Soda. 


All kinds Sizing and Finishing Materials, Potato 
Starch, Dextrine, etc. 
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Dyeing of Cotton Hostery 


By J. H. Shuford, before National Association 
of Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers 


HERE are three distinct 
groups of dyestuffs in use 
for producing bDiacks on 
cotton hosiery, and these 
blacks are known as Aniline Black, 
Sulphur Black and 
Black. Each has had its own pecu- 
liar historical development and each 
has found its own way into usage 
under trving difficulties. It is need- 
less to say that the application of 
each one is well established and is 
used the world over by dyers and 
manufacturers of cotton hosiery. 
Althongh we wish to confine our- 
selves te the description of the dye- 
ing of cotton with sulphur 
or blacks, and diazotizable or de- 
veloped blacks, we do not hestitate 
lo say that aniline black still holds 
its place and, when properly dyed, 
it 18 a. perfect black, both in shade 
and fastness. We must acknowledge, 
hewever, that in the production of 
atl aged or oxidized black on cotton 
hosiery in spite of the best pre 
cautions in the ageing chamber with 
regard to temperature, ventilation 
and proper humidity, there ts more 
tendering. This tenderme 
is unavoidable and is the cause of 
a large amount of seconds and con- 
squentiy a money loss to the hosiery 
manutacturer. 


hosiery 


or less 


Within the past five vears we have 
seen the development of a growing 


and constant demand on the part of 


the hosiery trade and even the in- 
dividual for his own personal mse, 
lor hosiery possessing hetter wear- 


ing quality. People grew tired of 
goods that would become full of 
holes after a days wear, and the 


good women folk grow weary of so 
much darning. Many wide-awake 
hosiery manufacturers were quick 
Lo respond to these demands and be- 


gan to look around for something 
better than aniline blaek. It must 
be said, to the credit of the ever 


alive leading dvestuff concern, that 
they lost no time im pushing into 
this new field with their developed 
blacks and sulphur blacks, offering 
them as substitutes for aniline black. 

Before we got into the discussion 
of the application of these two 
groups of dyestufl on hosiery, it 
might be well to mention the various 
types of dyeing machines that are m 
general use in our hosiery dyehouse. 
For plants ofsmallcapacityor where 
only a few hundred pounds of ho- 
siery are dyed per day, we will find 
in use the open. tub, usually a ree- 


languiar vat, built of eypress or 
white pine, having a false bottom 
with a suitable steam connection 


underneath, and a proper water con- 
nection. The cireulation of the dye 
liquor is accomplished by poling. 
The chief types of dyeing machines 
in use for hosiery dyeing are the 
rotary and paddie-wheel. As a rule 
the rotary deying machines are con- 
structed of iron, especially when 
they are to be used for sulphur 
colors, while the paddle-wheel ma- 
chine are made of wood or iron. 
The rotary type is built in different 
sizes, holding from 200 to 450 pounds 
of hosiery, while the paddle-wheel 


machines hold from 75 to 150 pownd: 
So tar as effimeneyv is concermer 


it is a matter of choice, for satis 
factory results are obtained fron 
both types as regards shade an 


evenness of dvyeings. 

We do not wish to @o deta’) 
regarding the proper equipment « 
a hosiery dye-plant, and suffice | 
to savy that there should be plen! 
of lwht, room, ventilation and goo 
drainage. The steam supply shou! 
be ample to take cate Of the boi! 
ing vats withoul any unnecessar 
ef time. The wate! supp: 
should be ample in volume and to 
much care cannot be taken to hay 
it pure enough for the character 0 
the dveing and softening to be don: 

Inazotizable or developed black 
came into prominence for dyein. 
hosiery before sulphur biacks, bi 
in not a tew mstances had to gi, 
way to sulphur blacks because of th. 
latter being simpler to dyé, as We: 
as cheaper, and now we observ. 
that they are gradualiy setting ini. 
ther own place, being both recom. 
mended and on mercerize: 
hosiery for the reason: that the 


used 


phur black bath is harmful to th: 


luster. 

The process Used in dyeing diazo. 
tizable blacks is somewhat comp!). 
cated bul, when properly executed 
produces blacks of great beauty an 
he dyeing of these black - 
requires three different operation- 
and as many different treatment: 
and it matters not whether the good 
are dyed in the paddliewheel ma 
chine, the rotary type-or- even im a: 
open vat, the goods are handled « 
much if is advisable that they b: 
singed after developing. 

The first operation, that of dye- 
ing, is carried out like the one usec 
for direc! The dye bat! 
can be continuously, and }: 
the standing kettle a compdrative!: 
low percentage of color will be rv 
quired. The next process the good 
are submitted to, after they hay 
been taken out of the dye liquor an 
rinsed in cold water, is known as t): 
diazotizing process, which consis! 
of a treatment with nitrite of sed: 
and hydrochloric or sulphurie acic 
Nitrous acid transforms the celor o: 
the fibre to a so-called diazoe com 
pound which enables us to combin 
the same with the developer. Th: 
thazotizing process takes about 15 | 
20 minutes and is carried out in 
eold bath. After rinsing again |: 
cold water, the goods are submitt« 
to the last operation—the’ develop. 
ing of the color. The developine 
bath, which is also cold, eontains « 
solution of meta tolulene diamin: 
and soda ash, and the time require: 
ior developing is about twenl: 
minutes. 

While the dye bath can be use 
continuously, the diazotizing and d« 
veloping baths are as a rule neve 
uesd over again. Theoretically. | 
would be possible, but practically, | 
is never done. The diazotzing bat’ 
would not keep very well,. especia! 
ly ina warm climate, and th: 


fastness. 


colors. 


used 


amount of developer used in the de 
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veloping bath is too small to bother 
about a standing bath which would 
require a special vat or storage tank. 
The developing process not only in- 
creases the the blacks bo 
washing and acids, pul tt 
materially the intensity of shade; in 


fastness of 


mcreases 


fact, it is necessary, in order to de- 
velop the shade to a black. 
If the diazolizing process is to Lye 


done if) brass or copper vessels or 
machines having brass or copper fit- 
tings, sulplhiuric acid should he used 
and never hydrochloride acid, since 
the presence of both. lydrochioric 
acid and prass or copper ip Lhe 
diazotizing bath frequently 
streaks and blotches or uneven 


causes 


dye- 


ings. In preparing the diazotizing 
bath. the sodium nitrite should be 
first dissolved im cold water then 


added to the bath, followed by the 
acid. It must be borne in mind that 
the diazo body formed in the diazo- 
tizing process is very unstabie; 
henee, the bath must be kept cold, 
60 minutes to 70 minutes F. being 
the eorrect temperature. The diazo 
body is also very sensitive to light 
and, should the goods be exposed to 
direct sun for any length of Lime, 
the diazo hody will decompose, 
spoiling the eventual color. For 
best results the developing bath 
should be cold. 


The strength of the cotton bre is 
net affected in any way and the 
finest gauze weights and faney hos- 
iery can be dyed with developed col- 
ors with absolute satety. 


The substitution of sulphur blacks 
for aniline black has almost revolu- 
tionized the dyeing of black on cot- 
ton hosiery. Because of their sim- 
plicity in dyeing, cheapness in cost 
of dyeing, beauty in shade, extreme 
fastness to light, washing, their sav- 
ing of both time and labor in hand- 
ling and of their fillmge every re- 
quirement for hosiery of good wear- 
ing qualities, they have found al- 
most universal favor in the eyes of 
the dver and manufacturer of ho- 
siery. Numbers of manutacturers 
have disearded aniline black, others 
have diminished its use, while in 
many plants you will tind aniline 
black, developed black and sulphur 
black being used. Many hosiery 
manufaeturers have been more or 
less skeptical and pessimistic about 
the adoption of sulphur black; some 
argued that they couldn't get a good 


finish; others that the shade was 
poor and the goods were left too 
harsh in feel, and that sulphur 


black tendered the goods; and stil! 
others said no, the would not 
adopt it, claiming if everybody dyed 


sulphur black the market would 
soon be clogged with hogiery thal 
would never wear out, and they 


would be foreed to shut up shop. A 


few manufaéturers have tried sul- 
phur black, and prematurely gave it 
up, principally because of the lack 


Of information regarding a proper 
working method or the selection of 
unsuitable machinery for the dyeme 
process, It is true that many of the 
complaints against the use of sul- 
phur blacks, when they were first 
introduced, were justifiable. But the 
last decade has seen a most wonder- 
ful development towards the per- 
feetion of sulphur colors, and to- 
day there are sulphur blacks that 
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can be dyed just as easily as direct 
colors. 

Much has been written and said 
about the process of dyeing sulphur 
Diack, both from technical and 
scientific standpoints, in an effort to 
clear some of the knotty .problems 
of the chemistry involved; but the 
practical dyer and manufacturer 
have no special interest in these 
theoretical points, but are deeply 
lerested in a practical method ‘hat 
will enable them to produce a bet- 
ier and cheaper black than their 
competitors. 

The process involved in dyeing 
sulphur black is very simple. By 
the careful observance of a few gen- 
eral laws governing the sat- 
isfactory results are easily obtain- 
ed. Hosiery that is to be dyed sul- 
phur Diack can be singed in the 
gray or after dyeing: in the event of 
ihe tatter, i must be dried be- 
fore singeing. As a rule, when ho- 
siery is singed in the gray, the 
goods are dyed, washed thoroughly 
and soaped before removing from 
the dyveme machines. [t must be 
borne in mind that a better finish 
is seoured and likewise fuller 
shade of black when the goods are 
aged for at least a day after the 
dyeing then dried, singed 
and softened. 


Dprocess, 


process, 


must never be 
dyed in copper vessels on account 
of the copper being severely attack- 
ed by the sulphate of sodium con- 
Lajned in the dye liquor, copper sul- 
phate, a very active oxygen carrier, 
beme formed, causing the dyeings to 
show up redder or often bronzy 


Suiphur colors 


spots will appear on the goods, also. 


the dyeings will be less fast to wash- 
ing and more liable to crock or rub 
off. Copper is not acted on by the 
dyed materia! after being thorough- 
ly washed and the goods may be 
hydro-extracted in a copper cage. 
The funetion of the sulphide of soda 
is to dissolve the dye and keep it 
in solution durmg the dyeing pro- 
Cess. Care should be taken to use 
the best sodium sulphide on the 
market, because commercial sul- 
phide, as a rule, has no definite com- 
position, and we have seen bad dve- 
ings traced to the use of a peor 
grade of this chemical. Rather a 
high percentage of color, sulphide of 
soda and common salt or Gluber salt 
is required in making up a fresh 
Lettie, but these are very materially 
reduced in establishing a standing 
kettle, not requiring more than 50 
to GO per cent of the dyestuif used 
in the starting kettle. Soda ash is 
added to the dye bath to help cor- 
rect the water and to keep it alka- 
lime. Keeping the dye bath alka- 
line is very necessary in order to 
prevent decomposition of the sul- 
phur compounds present. 


As a rule, the soda ash is usually 


first added to the dye bath, boiled 
up, then the sulphide of soda, fol- 
lowed by the dyestuff: these are 


belied up thoroughly and then the 
sail, either common salt or Glauber 
sait, is added, and the bath is again 
boiled for a few minutes, long 
enough to be certain that all the 
chemicals are thoroughly dissolved. 
Having the dye bath ready, the ho- 
siery can be entered dry. The dye- 
ing is best earried out at about 


4 
Economical Cotton 
Dyeing and Bleaching 
In the Psarski Machine 
Saves 
Fibre 
Dyes 
Done Equally Well 
RAW STOCK DYEING — The cotton to cards 
SK EIN DYEING— Yarns are left Smooth and in perfect condition for 
15 to 20 per cent Saving | in Drugs 
The Psarski Dyeing Machine Co. 
3167 Fulton Road CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Agent Southern States Agent Western States Agent Eastern States 
boilme temperature, better results use of the Twaddle Meter. The 
being obtaimed at just below the proper time to take a Twaddle Meter 


boiling point, a-temperature of about 
195 minutes F. being found to be 
very satisfactory. 


For hosiery, a continuous boiling 
is not recommended; we have found 
in machine dyemg, especially the 
rolary type, that best results are 
obtamed by boiling from 20 to 30 
minutes, then shutting off the steam, 
continuing the dyeing from 30 to 
40 minutes longer in the cooling 
down dye liquor. ‘It is not nevessary 
to continue the dyeing longer than 
one hour. 


After dyeing, the material should 
be thoroughly washed as quickly as 
possible in cold water in order to 
remove the excess of sulphide of 
soda. Hot sulphide of soda exposed 
to the air quickly oxidizes and gives 
rise to bronzy patches on the dyed 
material. Also, if sulphide of soda 
is left m the goods, it will slowls 
oxidize in the presence of air and 
moisture to acid-saits of sulphuric 
acid—hence the cause of more or 
less tendering of the dyed materia! 
on storing. ft is our observation 
that more trouble arises from the 
insuffictent washing of hosiery dyed 
with sulphur blacks than from an, 
other souree. [ft is often the case 
that the water supply is inadequate. 


In order that successive batches 


show an even shade and match one 
another, it is very important that 
ihe dye hquor is kept at the same 


density. The universal method for 
determiming the density of the dye 
liquor of a standing kettle is by the 


when replenishing the 
stock dye liquor for another ’dye- 
ing; and, after the dyestuff, soda 
ash and sulphide of soda have been 
added and thoroughly. dissolved, dip 
out a pail of boiling liquor, esol tt 
jiown to 195 minutes F. place the 
Twaddle Meter in same, and, if it 
registers from 3 to 4 minutes, the 
liquor is strong énough, and no salt 
should be added; but, if it reads less 
than 3 minutes, from 5 to 10 per 
cent of salt should be added. Sul- 
phate of soda is gradually convert- 
ed to Glauber salt in the dye bath 
and helps to keep up the proper 
density, consegquentiv it is often 
found unnecessary to add salt for 
weeks at a time. Another condition 
that helps materially in maintaining 
the density is that the same amount 
of rinsed water is added to the stock 
dye liquor each time from the first 
rising bath. The Twaddle Meter is 
of no value to show the amount of 
color left in the dye liquor and is of 
no use, only for showing the density. 
Continued aext week 


reading is 


Little Willie had worn pajamas 
for two years. But while visiting an 


aunt. he discovered that his night- 
clothes had forgotten. When 
Willie saw the nightie donated by a 
girl cousin he protested vigorously, 
winding up with: 


heen 


“An’ | won't wear no nightgown 
ever, ever. Not even if I have to go 
to bed raw.”—Exchange. 
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THURSDAY, June 22 


Associate Editor. 


/D. H. Hill, Jr, of Raleigh, N. C., 


/'son of President D. H. Hill of the 


Nerth Carolina College of Agricul- 
aure and Mechanie Arts, arrived in 
Charlotte on Monday and entered 
upon his duties as associate editor 


\. of the Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Mr. Hill is a graduate of the A. & 
M. College of N. C.. and during the 
past two years has attended Prince- 
ton University. He has had news- 
paper experience and is well quali- 
fied for his present work. 

The rapid growth of this journal, 
together with the fact 


necessary for the managing editor 


that it is 


to devote much of his time to the 
business side, has made the employ- 
ment of an associate editor a neces- 


\ sity. 


We expect to gradually develop 
the Southern Textile Bulletin. into 
the best 
country and in order to carry out 
our many plans and to add new 
features we find 


textile journal in the 


it necessary to 
have a larger operating forve. 


Circulation Policy. 


We wish to announce that on July 
ist this journal will put into effect 
a “pay in advance” and “stop at 
expiration” policy and we will do 
so beeause we believe it is the 
proper policy for a journal of this 
character. 


We have learned by experience 
that most mill people are honest 
and will pay for the time for which 
they subscribe and we would lose 
only a small amount of the sub- 
scription money by allowing sub- 
seribers to pay later, but it is not 
a good business policy and we have 
also learned that a subseriber is a 
much better friend and stronger 
supporter when his subscription is 
paid in advance. 

During the past three months we 
have added over 2,000 subscribers 
and while all have been bona’ fide 
subscribers and have agreed to pay 


within a certain period, we have 
not been strict about collecting 
promptly. 


On July ist we will begin to drop 
from our list all of those who sub- 
scribed before June ist, but who 
have not paid and after this time 


all subscriptions will be promptly 
dropped who do not pay within 
thirty days from date of subserip- 
Lion. 

On the first of each month here- 
after we will notify all subseribers 
subscriptions expire during 
the month and will drop all who do 
nol pay by the first of the next 
month. 

We hope that no one will be of- 
fended by this system as we expect 
to treat all alike whether he be 


whose 


- president, superintendent or section 


close 
an entire 


hand and whether he be 
friend of the editor or 
stranger. 

We expect to conduct our sub- 
scription department on a strictly 
business plan and when this is 
realized we do not believe we will 
encounter any objection from mill 


people. 
Our subscription price of $1.00 
per year is less than the cost of 


publishing, but we have adopted it 
because it was a popular price and 
we are well satisfied with results. 

We are thoroughly convineed that 
we can obtain and hold a larger 
Southern cireuviation than any 
other textile journal and we can do 
so on a strictly “pay in advance” 
system. There are not many jour- 
nals that would dare to put this 
system into effect, especially when 
they were as young as the Southern 
Textile Bulletin, but we know that 
the mill this journal 
and will support us in a business 
policy. 

During the dullest period in the 
history of the Southern mill busi- 
it took us than three 
months to establish a circulation of 
2000 and we expect to reach the 
5.000 mark before the end of 1911. 

No publication has ever received 


people want 


ness, less 


better support than has been given 
us by the mill people of the South 
and we are deeply grateful. 

We would regret very much to 
drop any of our good friends from 
our mailing list but we ask them to 
take note of our cireulation policy 


as outlined above. 


A. & M. College. 


The North Carolina Gollege of Ag- 
riculture and Arts an- 
nounces in another column its open- 


ing for another vear on September 


Mechanic 


7. This College continues to grow 
in numbers and in usefulness. Last 
year it enrolled 630 students. Is 
graduates are taking a leading part 
in the industrial life of the South 
and are in steady demand at good 
salaries. Young men who desire to 
fit themselves for success in indus- 


trial occupations will do well to 
consider such a form of education. 
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Meeting of Georgia Industrial Asso- 
ciation. 


The Georgia Industrial Assdcia- 
tion which is composéd of ‘the cot- 
ton manufacturers of that state met 
al Warm Springs, Ga. on June fi. 

Ellison A. Smyth of Greenville, 8. 
C. Samuel T. Hubbard of New 
York, B. Gunby Jordan of Colum- 
bus, Ga. and others delivered ad- 
dresses. 

The afternoon session was devot- 
ed to reports of standing commit- 
tees, reports of the secretary and 
treasurer, and to the address of Mr. 
Hubbard. 

At Friday's session Charles 8. 
Barrett, president of the Farmers’ 
Union, delivered an address on cot- 
ton. A report by Oscar Elsas, chair- 
man of a committee to investigate 
the subject of excess tare was ren- 
dered. The followme subjects 
were also discussed: “What Can Be 
Done to Improve Present Educa- 
tional Conditions?” “Labor and La- 
bor Laws,” “Merger of Cotton 
Mills,” “Tariff as It Affects the Cot- 
ton Industry,” “Cotton Exchanges,” 
“The Steps That Should Be Taken 
to Improve Market Conditions in 
Yarn and Fabrics,” “Curtailment.” 
“Liability Insurance and Working- 
men's Compensation,” “Freight Bu- 
reau for Georgia Cotton Mills.” and 
“A Manufacturers’ Textile Ex- 
change.” 

The election of offieers resulted 
in the re-election of C. D. Tuller 
of Atlanta, Ga. as president and 
Hal. Johnson as secretary and treas- 
urer. 

The meeting voted to secure a 
tarfiic manager who will be paid a 
salary. -He will be selected at an 
early date. 


Meeting of North Carolina Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association. 


Mill men representing 658,300 
spindies assembled al the Southern 
Manufacturers’ Club, at Charlotte. 
June 10th for the annual meeting 
of the Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of North Carolina. The eon- 
vention was in session three hours 
and a half. It adjourned at 2:30 
ociock after having elected S&S. B. 
Tanner of Charlotte president, C. E. 
Hutchison. of Mount Holly first vice 
president, J. W. Cannon of Concord 


sccond vice president and T. L. 
Kiack of Charlotte, seeretary and 
treasurer. The latter was a re- 


clection. President R. M. Miller, Jr., 
ou an impromptu informal vote was 
again elected unanimously, but he 
was firm im his declination not to 
be again the recipient of that honor, 
which he had held since the in- 
ciprency of the association. 
President Miller's annual addfess 
was accorded close attention. Tt re- 
viewed the accomplishments of the 
association during the twelvemonth 
just ended. Among these was the 
saving of many thousands of dollars 
to members on coal through eon- 
tract with the Carolina, ClinehReld 
& Ohio Railway. It was found @ur- 
ing the past year that a eombiia- 
tion of other railroads hed heen 
formed in order to keep the Glinch- 
field from furnishing the mills with 
Pocahontas and New River coals, 


Continued on page 16 
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Ben Poole is now located at the 
»aecotah Mills, Lexington, N. C. 


W. L. Moffit is now fixing looms 
ny mill No. 2, Trion, Ga. 


W. P. Leister, of Shelby, N. C 
vas been visiting at Cliffside, N. ( 


Robt. Heller is now located at the 
‘vey Mills, Hickory, N. C. 


T. P. Gabaniss. of Lockart, 8. 
ittended the funeral of his nephew 
at Marion, N. C. last week. 


J. C. Morton has resigned his posi- 
tion at the Hartsville Cotton Millis, 
Hartsville, 8. C. 


L. G. Rogers has resigned as over- 
seer of weaving at the Limestone 
\iills, Gaffney, 8. C. 


Ray Wilson, of Brookford, N. C. 
has accepted a position with the 
Mills, Hickory, N. C. 


John Cameron has resigned his 
position as loom fixer at Fountain 
Inn, 8. C, 


Roscoe Dean has resigned his 
position with the Greenwood (S. C.) 
Cotton Mills. 


PERSONAL NEWS 


Géo. P. Haslam has been elected 
treasurer of the Coosa Mic. Co. 
Piedmont, Ala. 


S. R. Carter, of Bath, 8S. C., has 
accepted a position in a machine 


shop at Edgefield, 


Eugene Hawkins, manager of the 
Laurens. S. Cotton Mill store. is 
reported to be -qiite ill, 


J. G MeKinney is head loom 
fiver in the dobby weave room at the 
Poe Mills. Greenville. 8S. C. 


Jas. Honeycutt has returned to 
Kannapolis, N. C.. after a short stay 
at Pell City, Ala. 


George Faulkenbury, of Hunters- 
ville, N. C. has accepted a position 


with the Manchester Mills. Rock 
Hill, S. €. 
John L. Gregson has accepted the / 


position of overseer of slashing and 
dressing at the Dan River Mills No. 
3, Danville, Va. 


N. J. James; formerly overseer of 
carding and spinning at Jonesville, 
S. C.. is now located at Trough, 8. C. 


M. B. Mahaffee. of Herietta,. N. 


B. A, Etheridge has been promot-/ ‘attended the Grand Lodge meeting 


ed to master mechanic at 
Greenwood (8. C.) Cotton Mill. 


Vv. M. Hyman has accepted the po- 
sition of second hand in spinning at 
the Republic Mills, Great Falls, 8. C. 


C. G. Clark has accepted the posi- 


tion of engineer at the Marcia Mills, 
Crouse, N, 


(has. Blackburn, of the Saco Pet- 
tee Go, is reclothing cards at the 
Marcia Mills, Crouse, N. C. 


W. 0. Norris has moved from 
Lumberton, N. C. to Wilmington, 
N. 


J. R. Matthews, of Brookford, N. 
C, has accepted a position with the 
Ivey Mills, Hickory, N. C. 


J. A. Grigg has moved from the 
Modena Mills, Gastonia, N. C., to the 
Avon Mills of the same place. 


U4: L. Gault has resigned as book- 


eeper at the Enoree Mfg. Co., Store, 
Enoree, 8. C. 


John Ferrel! has accepted a posi- 
tion as electrician at the Hamilton- 
Carhartt Mills, Rock Hill, 8. C. 


H. S. Deaver, of the Poe Mill, 
Greenville, 8 C., has moved to the 
Monaghan Mill of the same place. 


C. F. James has resigned as assis- 
tant superintendent of the Marie 
Mill, MeGoll, 8. C. 


W. A. Skidmore has accépted the 
position of overseer of spinning at 


\ the Vass (N. GC.) Cotton Mills. 


Dan Long has accepted the posi- 
tion of master mechanic at the 


Mills, Rock Hill. 


the oe the Knights of Pythias at Ashe- 


ville last week. 


T. H. Webboand R. H. Knight, of 
Duke, N. C.. have returned from the 
grand lodge meeting of Knights of 
Pythias at Asheville, N. C. 


E. C. Herrim, overseer of spin- 
ning at the Loray Mills, Gastonia, 
N. C.. fas been confined to his room 
for a week with rheumatism. 


B. D. Gaddy, of Albemarle, N. C. 
has gone to Meridian, Miss., where 
he has accepted a position with the 
Priscilla Mills. 


R. C. Thatcher, son of the presi- 
dent of the Coosa Mfg. Co., Pied- 
mont, Ala. has been elected secre- 
tary of that mill. 


Wylie Goss has moved from the 
Woodside Mill, Greenville, 8S. C. to 
the Mills Mfg. Co. of the same 
place. 


W. F. Sawyer, of Edenton. N. C.. 
has accepted a position as section; 
hand in card room at Knoxville\ 
‘Tenn.) Cotton Mills. 


W. M. Hill has been promoted 
from section man to second hand in 
carding at the Knoxville (Tenn.) 
Cotton Mills. 


W. H. Hale has resigned as over- 
seer of weaving at the Walton Cot- 
ton Mills, Monroe, Ga.. and accepted 
a position at New Holland, Ga. 


A. M. Marshall, who recently re- 
signed as second hand in spinning 
and ee at the Lockmore Molls, 
Yorkville, 8. C. is now overseer of 


age and twisting at the Marcia 
lis, Crouse, N. C, 


IN. C, 
‘superintendent of the Jennings Mill, 


COMBERS, 
LAP MACHINE 


T. N. Lumley has accepted the 
position of overseer of carding al 
the Louise Mills, Chariotte, N. C. 


T. D. Cain bas resigned as book- 
keeper at the Lawrenceville (Ga.) 
Mfe. Co. 


J. F. Fox of Coneord, N. C. has 
been visiting at Williamston, 8. C. 


J. B. Harris, of Williamston, 8. C.. 
has been visiting at Greenwood, 8. C. 


/ C. O. Edwards has 
Monroe, Ga. 


returned to 
and accepted his for- 


mer position as overseer of weaving 


‘al the Walton Cotton Mills. 


P. M. Keller, of King’s Mountain, 


has accepted the position of 


Lumberton, N. C. 


Will Black, of the Wampum Mills, 
Lincolnton, N. C., has accepted the 
position of overseer of carding at 
Marcia Mills, Crouse, N. C. 


J. A. Cameron has resigned as 
loom fixer at Fountain Inn, 8. C., 
and accepted a position with the 
Southern Railway at Atlanta. 


J. & Downum has resigned as 
overseer of carding at Chadwick 
Mill, Charlotte, N.C. to become 
carder w- spinner at the Ivey Mull, 
Hickory, N. C. 


Mr. Otto Dellinger, of Cherry- 
ville, N. C., left for Lattimore, N: C. 
Monday where he will take a posi- 
tion in the Pink Mfe. Co. at that 
place. 


C. A. Dean has resigned as second 


hand.im carding at the Knoxcille 
‘Tenn.) Cotton Mills and has accept- 


ed a position at the Standard Mills 
of the same place. 


Grover C. Dilling has resigued as 
master mechanic at Itaca (Texas) 
Mfg. Co. and accepted a similar po- 
sition at the Hillsboro (Texas) Cot- 
ton Mill. 


W. P. Halt recently resigned as 
superintendent of the Hope Mills 
| Mfg. Co. to aceept the position of 
vice president and general manager 
f the Holt Granite Mills, Haw 
iver, 


». Hope Sadler has resigned as 
master mechanic and electrician at 
the Hamilton-Carhartt Mills, Rock 
Hill, S. C.. and has accepted a posi- 
tion with the-Brandon Mills, Green- 
ville, 8. 


E. L. Stirewalt has resigned as sec- 
tion hand in spinning at  Hilde- 
bran, N. C., and accepted the posi- 
tion of second hand in spinning at 
the Gaston Mfg. Co. Cherryville, 
nN. ¢; 


Overfiow Personals on page 16 


COTTON 
MILL MACHINERY 


MASON MACHINE WORKS 
TAUNTON, MASS. 


EDWIN HOWARD, Southern Agent 
Chariotre. N. C. 


P. 
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SPINNING 
FRAMES, 


Superintendents 
and Overseers 


MARCEE MFG. CO., 


B. W. Bingham,..... Superintendent 
MELVILLE 
Cherryville N. 


.Superintnedent 
W. J. Friday.... Carder and Spinner 
Boyee Massagee,........... Twisting 


NOROMIS MILL, 


N. C. 


A. Hunt, Sr.,.....Prest. and Supt. 
G. Robbins,..Carder and Spinner 
. F. Swink,......Master Mechanic 


GASTON MFG. CO., 


Cherryville, N. C. 


R. E. Pope,...... Carder and Spinner 
W. L. Hendrieks,..Master Mcchaniec 


CHERRYVILLE MFG. CO., 
Cherryville, N. C. 


J. M. Griffin,. ..Master Mechanic 


DAKOTAH COTTON MILL, 


N. 


A. L. Pickard........ Superintendent 
D. L. Wright...Carder and Spinner 
Dyer 


WENONAH MILLS, 


Lexington, N. C. 


W. H. Holt,......Manager and Supt. 
Carder 
Putnam ........ Weaver No. 1 
F. D. MeCGullum...... Weaver No. 2 
Robert Dyer 
J.C. Parker ...... Master Mechanic 


4 
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Yorkville, S. C.—The Tavora Got- 
ton rmuill closed down last week. 


Greenville, N. C—The Poe Mills 
have started up No. 3 weave room 
n dobby work. 


Rossville, Ga.—T'wo cottages be- 
longing to the Park Woolen Mills 
were burned Monday afternoon. of 
last week. 

Vass, N. C-—The Vass Cotton Mills 
were obliged to stand last week on 
account of the failure of the elee- 
iric power supply. 


Burlington, N. C—The Bellevue 
Mills, which are idle at present, 
have temporarily leased their power 
plant to the street railway. 

Berryton, Ga.—The Berryton Mills 
are throwing out their old sprmkier 
system and imstalling a new one 


with a 1,000 gallon fire pump. 


Belton, S. C.—The E. B.. Rice 
Weave Mill has changed its name 
to the Blair Mill. ‘This mill has 10 
dobby looms on towels. 

Oxford, N. C.—Several thousand 
dcllars have recently been expend- 
ed by the Southern Mill Corpora- 
tion, in improving therr plant. 


Concord, N. C.—The Locke Cotton 
Mills have equipped a large por- 
tion of the new weave room with 
Coldwell-Gillard warp Stop motions, 

Gaffney, S. C._-The Gaffney Manu- 
facturing Company has been closed 
ddwn during the last weed making 
some repairs and improvements as 
is their custom. 


Dallas, Texas._The Ajax Waste 
Mills were destroyed by fire last 
week, the loss beme about 830,000. 
lt is understood that the mill will 
be rebuilt. 


Brevard, N. C—The Transy!vania 
Cotton Mills will be sold at publie 
auction on July 26th. This mill is 
practically new and has 4,000 spin- 
dies on 408 varns. 


Mobile, Ala..-The Mobile Cotton 
Mill company, employing 150 hands 
will shut down its plant tomorrow. 
The Barker cotton mill, employing 
500 hands, will work on a four days 
a Week basis. 


Tampa, Fla—Emanuel Allen is 
endeavoring to interest the Board 
of Trade of Tampa, Fla. in a plan 
to establish a mill for knitting 
shirts and hosiery. 


Bessemer City, N. C.—The Allas 
Manufacturing Co., which recently 
took over the old Vermont Mills, is 
now ready to put In operation its 
900 ring spindies and 100 looms on 
sheeting and drill production. The 
capitalization of the new company 
in $100,000. 
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Berryton, Ga—tThe Berryton Mills 
have changed from a cloth mill to 
a hosiery mill and are turning out 
a nice line of misses and childrens 
hosiery./ They have 5,000 spindles 
and 84 ‘knitting machines, 


Gaffney, S. C.—Lightning struck 
one corner of the Globe Mill m this 
city on Sunday night during the 
electrical sterm but practically no 


damage was done. The electric 
switch was burned out. 
Aragon, Ga-—The Aragon Mills 


have just finished a new two-story 
club house for their emploees. The 
upper floor will be used as a lodge 
room by the seeret orders. “The 
first floor contains a reading room 
and kindergarten. 

Girard, Ala—The Girard Cotton 
Mills have resumed operations after 
a shut-down of three weeks for the 
purpose of curtailing the output of 
ihe plant. A full-time schedule is 
now being maintained in all depart- 
ments of the mills. 

Raleigh, N. C.—The Neuse River 
Mills near here will be solid at pub- 
lic auction on July 3d in order to 
satisfy the bond holders. lt has 
8.000 spindies, 256 looms and has 
been operated on ticking and color- 
ed goods. 

Danville, Va.—A severe wind, rain 
and electrical storm swept over 
this city, causing damage estimat- 
ed at $100,000. Numerous factories 
were damaged. A building of the 
Riverside and Dan River Cotton 
Mills was unroofed and a number of 
windows broken. 


Durham, N. C.—The Chatham 
Hosiery Mills will probably com- 
plete arrangements before the end 
of June for erecting buildings and 
installing machinery to replace the 
$60,000 plant reecentiy burned, and 
announced as to be rebuilt. 

Anniston, Ala.—According to a 
statement Made by C. 8. Mead, manh- 
ager of the new knitting mill, which 
began operation a short time ago, 
that plant is now producing 1,200 
pairs of stockings daily, and its 
capacity will be imereased as soon 
as new machinery is installed. 


Kannapolis, N. .C.—The Cannon 
mills are getting along rapidly with 
the new pipe line which is being 
laid to Buffalo creek to supply 
water for both the mills and the 
bleachery as the present waterworks 
has failed to give the amount of 
water needed during the protracted 
dry spell. 


Asheville, N. C.—The old Ashe- 
ville Quilt Mills are about to re- 
sume manufacturing under the man- 
agement of the Freneh Broad Manu- 
facturing Co. which was organized 
recently, with a capital of $250,000, 
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lo succeed the old COMpAany. The 
plant has been pul in the best of 
condition for economical manufac- 
turing. has an equipment of 
about 8 looms, ete. for the produc- 
tion of white counterpanes. 


Anniston, Ala. The Anniston GUor- 
dage Co. still continue to run 32 
hours wer week, while some of the 
departments of the Aderlade Cotton 
Mill and Woodsteck Mille run 44 
hours and others 55. With the net 
and twine mill, business seems good 
as they are arranging to add S00 
spindles. 

Spartanburg, S. ©.-The state 
board of equalization has increas- 
ed the taxable value of the follew- 


ing mills in Spartanbure county: 
Areadia Millis, #78,750:. Biue Ridge 
Hosiery, $1,000; Cohannet, 38,400: 


Fairmont. $7,450: W. S. Gray Mills. 
£9500: Pacolet, $11.575: Victor, 
000: Woodruff, $26,250. 


Maryville, Tenn—-The plant of 
Maryville Hosiery Mills, which was 
destroyed by fire last week, will be 
rebuilt. The new building will be 
60x200 feet, and will cost about #81,- 
Machinery with a daiiv 
pacity of about 600 dozen pair ot 
hese will be installed, giving em- 
ployment to 125 operatives. 


Columbia, S. C.—The State board 
of equalization. at a meeting held 
June 13 placed the textiles at 50 
per cent, the Same as iast year. 
There were some ehanges in the 
mills’ assessment.owing to new mills 
and other changes. The property 
values are said to have been increas- 
ed $90,000. A more detailed state- 
ment of the assessments will be 
prepared later. ty 

Baltimore, Md.—At a meeting of 
the board of directors of the inter- 
national Cotton Mills Corporation, 
held in New York Jast Friday, tt was 
voted to tloat a $2,000,000 note issue, 
to run 5 years at 6 per cent. Myrom 
C. Taylor, president of the corpora- 
tion, said that the proceeds would 
not be used to purchase new machin- 
ery, but would be used by the cor- 
poration for working capita!. 


Evansville, Ind.—Upon an order of 
the United States Cireuit Court, the 
Evansville. Cotton Mills were sold, 
on Wednesday, to A. C. Rosencranz, 
for $120,000, to satisfy bonds amount- 
ing to $250,000. The bondholders 
will realize about 40 per cent, it is 
estimated. It is understood that the 
mills will not be operated at present. 


Randieman, N. C.—J. Watkins, 
the president of the Deep River 
Mills—formerls Randieman and 
Naomi Falls Manufacturimg com- 
panies, states that the mills will 
he operated on a much larger seale 
than ever before. The new corpor- 
ation contemplates spending a large 
sum of money in- improvements s0 


as to bring the mills up toe and 
even better than many other mills 
in this section. 

lo show that they mean business 
and intend to run full time the 
company already has more than 
$10,000.00 worth of cotton stocked 
up in the old Plaidville mill and 
their warehouses. 

Piedmont, Ala.—At a meeting of 
the Board of Directors of the 
Loosa Manufacturing Co. held in 
iiladelphia, the office of secretary 
and treasurer was filled. This posi- 
tion ha® heen vacant since the death 
of J. W. Hawke tn Mareh. George 
P. Haslam was elected treasurer and 
Richard C. Thatcher, son of A. G. 
Vhatcher, the president, was elected 
secretary. The latter was manager 
of the Chester (Pa.) Spinning Co. 
for over a year and a half, and left 
this position to go to Piedmont, up- 
on the death of Mr. Hawke. Mr. 
Haslam aiso has been connected 
with the- mill for several years. 


Greenville, S. C.—A meeting of the 
stockholders of the Parker Cotton 
Mills Company will be held at the 
office of the company al Monaghan 
Millis, July 20, at 10 o'clock, for the 
purpose of considering an increase 
in the capital stock of the company 
frem $40,000,008 to $15.000,000. 

The proposed additional issue of 
stock of 85,000,000 will be divided 
into guaranteed, preferred and com- 
mon stotk as determined~ by the 
beard of directors of the company. 
Al a meeting of the directors of the 
company May 17, it Was deeided to 
call this meeting of the stockhold- 
ers when the matter of mereasing 
the capital stock would be consider- 
ed. 

While no announcement has been 
made by the‘company officials, it is 
understood that new properties wil! 
be taken on, including the Fairfield 
Mills at Winnsboro and the Conestee 
Mills al Reedy River and others. 

Spartanburg, 8. C—The season of 
the yvear 18 now at hand fer the 
cotton mills in Spartanburg county 
and throughout South Caroling toe 
close down for a pertod of two 
weeks or more. 
have already shut down, among 
them being the Whifney Mills and 
the Gaffney Manufacturing 
pany. Other mills will 
operation during this 
July. 


suspep 
month and 


At a recent meeting of the Cot- 
Lon Manufacturers’ Association 
which is composed of presidents of 
nearly ever¥*mill “i the state an 
agreement was reachéd to -eurtail 
the output of the mills by closing 
down for a period of two weeks or 
more. No special tume-was fixed for 
the shut down, this being left to 
the discretion of each mill, nor will 
all .of the mills. close down_at the 
same time. 


Some of the mills 


Com-_ 


— 
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Suffolk, Va—The Carr kuitting 
Mills will erect a 40x100-foot build- 
img costing about $2,000, and bids 
for construction were opened on 


June 6./ This building is to be 


equipped with 30 knitting machines, 
steam and electric power plant, etc.. 
for a daily capacity of 100 dozen 
pairs of hosiery, and will employ 
400 operatives. 


Newberry, S. C——At the annual 
meeting of the stockholders of the 
Mollohon Manufacturing company, 
held Thursday, the fellowme direc- 
tors were elected for the ensuing 
year: George W. Summer, G. Leland 
Summer, John M. Kinard, Z. F. 
Kinard, Z. F. Wright, W. H. Hunt, 
Charles E. Summer, Dr. James Mc- 
Inftesh, A. L. Coleman, Dr. J. 5. 
W heeler. 

The directors eleeted the follow- 
ing officers: G. W. Summer, presi- 
dent and treasurer: James Mcin- 
tosh, vice president; G. L. Summer, 
secretary and assistant treasurer. 

The report of the president and 
treasurer, Mr. G. W. Summer, show- 
ed the company to be in excellent 
condition, despite the adverse con- 
ditions in the eotton manufacturing 
during the vear. A semi-annual! 
dividend of 3 per cent was declared, 
payable July tst. 


Atianta, Ga.Schedules of assets 
and liabilities have been filed by the 
Elizabeth Cotton Millis, recently 
petitioned mto bankruptcy, as not- 
ed. showing debts of $257,449, as fo!l- 
lows: Secured claims $101,987; un- 
secured, $454,623: notes which, it is 
claimed, ought to be paid by other 
parties, $840; and assets of $277,139, 
consisting of real estate, $129,160; 
cash on hand, $18: stock in trade; 
$6,704; . machinery, tools, ete., $133,- 
416; other personal property, S511; 
due on open aecount, $9,305; bank 
deposit, $24. 

Greditors having claims of $25 or 
more are: 

Atilanta—H. T. Inman estate, $1,- 
200, secured: Fourth National Bank, 
$2,330, secured: American Nationa! 
Bank, $3,963, secured: F. L. Stone & 
Co., $2,200, secured; Atlanta Nationa! 
Bank, $15,000, secured; H. T. Inman 
estate, $60,000, secured: O. B. Stone. 
$2,000; F. 1, Stone, $8,500; F. I. Stone 
& Co. $10,502: Mrs. K.. Stone, $29,- 
O81: F. W. Stone, $32,357: Atlanta 
National Bank, $2,000; Cotton States 
Belting and Supply Co. $400; R. O. 
Campbell Coal Co., $207; American 
National Bank, $13,000: Fourth Na- 
tional Bank, $6,709: Ocean Accident 
and Guaranty Corporation, $25; Fi- 
delity and Casualty Co. $36: Guif 
Refining Co., $70; Haas & McIntyre, 
$386: William K. Stone, $1,607: 
L. Stone & Co., $822: F. I. Stone, 
$10,033: F. W. Stone, $800: taxes, 
$2. 303. 

New York—Farish Stafford Co. 
$15,000, secured: Farish Stafford Co. 
cloth account, $3,851: Journal of 
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Going Some 


If anyone had said three years ago that to-day 


12,000 


(The Humidifier % <, with the Guerantee) 
“tip 


there would be 


in use or ordered, | should have said he was 
some visionary. 

Yet such is the case. Some of the disgruntled 
say it’s slick salesmanship, which, when you stop 
and think of it, is nothing short of complimen- 
tary. 

Yet I don’t think the slickest ever could keep 
getting away with repeat orders unless he was 
selling the real thing. 

Have you talked with us on air cleaning? 


We seem to feel it would be to your advantage. 


THE G. M. PARKS CO. 
FITCHBURG, MASS, 


southern Office, No. 1 Trust Bidg . Charlotte, N.C. | 
B. 8. COTTRELL, Manager. 


Cotton Mill Directory 


OF THE SOUTH 


PRICE $1.00 


WILL APPEAR AUGUST ist, 1911 


We will on August Ist, 1911, issue the first edition of the 
COTTON MILL DIRECTORY OF THE SOUTH. 
This book will contain the most reliable information rela- 
tive to Southern Cotton Mills and will contain a number 


of mew features. It will be issuedin pocket size... 


Clark Publishing Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Commerce, $28; Farish Stafford Uo. 
note. 8.000. 

Jonesboro, Ga—-A. B. Rivers, $1,- 
M0: Claud H. Hutcheson, 844. 

Greenville, 8S. Sirrine, 
$105: Union Bleachery and Finishing 
S28. 

Worcester, Mass.—Crompton 
Knowles Loom Works, $5,500. note: 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
00). 

Other places—Reading, Pa. E. G., 
Kiren, $269: East Point, Ga. Atlanta 
Utility Works, $38; Goa! Field, Tenn., 
H. B. Bowlime Coal Uo. $30; Provi- 
dence, Ll. Edddy & Street, 896; 
Charlotte, N. C.. Loom Reid and Har- 
ness Co. 877: Whitinsville, Mass. 
Whtiin Machine Works, $39: Phiia- 
delphia, Steel Heddle Manufactur- 
ine $70. 


Parker Mills to Increase Stock. 

Greenville, S. C—-A meeting of 
the stockholders of the Parker Mills 
corporation has been called fer July 
20, when the proposition to in- 
crease the eapital stock from #$10,- 
000,000 to $15,000,000 will be taken 
up. 

lt is proposed to issue additional 
stock to the amount of $5,000,000 for 
the purpose of extending the hold- 
ings of the corporation. Official no- 
Lices of the meeting are beme is- 
sued by Secretary M. M. Trotter 
from the Greenville offices of. the 
corporation. 
Lowell Machine Shops Give Up 

Southern Office. 


The Lowell Machine Shops, who 
have for many.vears maintained an 
office at Atlanta, Ga. will hereafter 
conduct their entire Southern busi- 
ness from Lowell. Mass. 

The Lowell Machine Shops have 
during late years been devoting 
more and more of their attention te 
woolen machinery in which 
they have a large business and there 
have been rumors for some time 
that they would partially withdraw 
from the cotton machinery busi- 
ness. John Hill, the manager of the 
Atlanta office of the Lowell Maéhime 
Shops is rated as one of the most 
popular and successful men in his 
line of business and his friends will 
be glad to know that he Will con- 
tinue his office in Atlanta and 
handle other accounts. 

Roger W. Davis, the assistant 
manager. will be transferred to 
Lowell, Mass... and will be connected 
with the sales department of the 
same company. 

It is reported that above men- 
tioned change will not go effect 
‘until October tst. 1911. 


“John, is that you?” 

“Yesh, my dear.” 

“What are you doing down there? 
Why don’t you come up to bed?” 

“I'm afraid of gettin’ hurt on these 
darned revolvin’ stairsh.”—Ex. 


WILLIAM FIRTH, President 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIER 


J, F. PORTER, Southern Representative, Room 209, Rhodes Building, Marietta Street, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


FRANK B. COMINS, Vice-Pres. & Treas. 


THE ONLY PERFECT SYSTEM OF AIR MOISTENING 


| 
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GRINNELL WILLIS & COMPANY 


44-46 Leonard Street, New York 


SELLING AGENTS 


BROWN AND BLEACHED COTTON GOODS FOR HOME EX- 
PORT MARKETS 


Excellent Location 
for Establishment of Cotton Mill 


At a point in South Carolina, served by three railroads, we are in 
position to offer site for cotton mill, and will arrange with proper 


parties for the subscription of one-half the stock of a large mull. 


Full particulars on request to 


J. W. WHITE 


General Industrial Agent, Seaboard Air Line Railway 
NORFOLK, 


VIRGINIA. 


Cleanliness in Power Plants. 
Continued from page 7 
overhauling and cleaning of all 
parts, internal as well as extenrnal, 
reduces maintenance charges to a 
minimum, the consequence being 
increased useful life to the machine. 
Inspection of engine cylinders and 
turbine rotors discloses accumula- 
tion of carbon, scale and other for- 
eign matter that may easily counter- 
act much of the care devoted to the 
boiler-roam equipment previously 
mentioned. Garbonized oil, due to 
an excess of lard or tallow, or metal 
flake carried over from the boilers 
with the steam, while blocking up 
steam ports of valves, is also sure to 
cause scored cylinders; and under 
certain conditions blades of tur- 
bines will accumulate scale to a de- 
gree hardly imaginable, but which 
is only disclosed by inspection, 
such a condition being obviously de- 
structive of all the refinements ac- 
corded to the previous stages im 
the chain of conversions. Bearings, 
pins and boxes likewise need only to 
be examined to bear out this dis- 
cussion, indicating the necessity for 
frequent cleaning of oil grooves if 

lubrication is to be effective. 

This argument extends to the oth- 
er machines making up the engine- 
room equipment. 

Care should be given to offices 
and workshop in the same way; the 
effect of such a general scheme of 
cleanliness could not but be bene- 
ficial to each member of the operat- 
ing erew. 

As affecting the fixed charges, the 
surplus capacity in a plant could 
reasonably be lower where operat- 
ing engineers of a high grade were 
known to be in charge, men who 
would insist upon the maintenance 
of all equipment im first-class oper- 
ating condition. In this way the 
investment charges might be mater- 
ially reduced. As to the depreciation 
charges, the assumption of a con- 
tinued regime of cleanliness would 
hardly justify a reduction; yet to 
find at the end of its useful life a 
particular station—or when it shall 


have been superceded—that the de- 
preciation on a machine has been 
overestimated, is a much more sat- 
isfactory outlook than would he the 
reverse. 

So, too, oily waste thrown around 
and oil-saturated floors—particular- 
ly in wooden structures—increase 
the fire risk, and this must be pro- 
vided for by a higher insurance 
rate. 

Granting then the improved effi- 
ciency of the equipment, as well as 
of the men, and the possible reduc- 
tion in investment, depreciation and 
other fixed charges, it becomes ob- 
vious that for the successful opera- 
Lion of a power station the first es- 
sential is cleanliness. 

A systematic and careful clean- 
ing of every piece of apparatus in 
use in the station will in the begin- 
ning disclose weaknesses to be at- 
tended to before becoming too ser- 
ious. The application of a wrench 
to a loose nut or bolt, or the careful 
cleaning of electrical apparatus 
from oil, might easily prevent high- 
ly destructive consequences. This 
attention should be given not only 
Lo the main units but also to pumps, 
heaters, condensers, all piping, 
traps, oi! tanks, filters, water-meas- 
uring devices, scales, motors, etc.— 
Thomas J. Waish in the Publie Ser- 
viee Journal. 


Turn About is Fair Play. 


A young married woman recently 
had a novel experience when she 
engaged her first Chinese cook. 

“What's your name?” she asked 
when the preliminaries had been 
settled. 

“My name Hong Long Loo,” said 
the Celestial with much gravity. 

“And I am Mrs. Harrington Rich- 
ard Buckingham,” said his new 
employer. “I am afraid I shall never 
be able to remember your name— 
it’s so long. I shall call you John.” 

“All light.” returned the Chinese 
with a suspicion of a smile. “Your 
namee too longee too. I callee you 
Charley.”’—Exchange. 
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New York. 
marked activity im 
there has been a steady buying in a 
small way which bring the total bus- 
iness up to a fairly satisfactory fic 
ure. 


While there is -no 


cotton goods, 


The condition of stocks in this 
market and at the mills shows very 
plainly that agents have been stead- 
ily working down their supplies, 
and have not allowed goods to ac- 
cumulate. 


This puts the general situation in 
better shape and it is predicted that 
buyers will realize it a8 soon as 
business improves at all. 

Prices at which bieached cloths 
are being merchandised now are said 
to give the mill no margin of profit 
and it is predicted that curtailment 
will be put into effect. 

While the prices of ginghams for 
next season have not been announc- 
ed it is said that they have been 
decided upon and will soon be given 
to the trade. Staple lines of goods 
are said to be held firm at present 
prices and buyers are buying in 
quantities only sufficient to fill their 
most immediate wants. Mills are 
willing to sell such goods as they 
have on hand and those for nearby 
delivery at prices buyers are now 
offering. 

Last Saturday Grennill Willis & 
Co. made the following advances: 
Wamseutta cambric, from 10 to 10% 
cents; Wamsutta nainsook, from 10 
to 10% cents, and Wamsutla long 
cloth. from 40 to 10% cents. 

There was very small business 
done in the Fall River print cloth 
market last week. The bidding for 
print cloth was unusually light and 
such bidding of reduced prices as 
there was manufacturers refused to 
meet. 

Manufacturers say they will not 
continue to sell at a loss and have 
been demanding additional advances 
in prices, not big ones, but slight as 
these advances are the buyers have 
not been very quick to give them. 

The sales last week amounted to 
100,000 pieces, of which 30,000 were 
spots. All of the goods sold were 
odds, and mostly wide goods, usual- 
ly 36-inch and 28%-inch. Only a 
small amount of narrow goods were 
disposed of and they were little in 
demand even at the reduced prices. 

Current quotations on cotton 
goods in New York were as follows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., sid.. 3% 
98-inch, 64x608.. .... 3% ix 
Gray goods, 39-in 68x72s 5% to 5% 

58%-inch, standard {-16 to5% 
Brown drills, standards 8% 
Sheetings, south std .. 8% 


Denims. 9-ounce ........ 14 to 17 


Stark, 8-ounee duck ..13% 
Hartford, 11{-ounce 40-in 


Tickings, 8-ounce 13% 
Standard fancy prints .. 5 to 5% 
Standard ginghams .... 7 
Fine dress ginghams .. 7% to 9% 


Kid finished cambries .. 3% to 4 


World's Visible Supply of American 

Cotton. 
One June 116, 1911.. 
Previous Week... .. .. 
This time last year... .. ..1,588,790 


Weekly Cotton Statistics. 


New York, June 16.—The follow- 
me statistics on the movement of 
cotton, for the week ending Friday, 
June 16, were compiled by the New 
York cotton exchange. 


WEEKLY MOVEMENT. 
This. Yr. Last Yr. 
Port recipts ...... 12,773 24,545 
Overland to mills 
and Canada ..... »,426 5,772 
Southern mill tak- 
ings (estimated). 20.000 {0,000 
Loss of stock at in- 
terior towns 13,094 16,201 
Brought into sight 
for the week... 25,105 24,026 


TOTAL CROP MOVEMENT. 
This Yr. Last Yr. 


Port receipts ... 8,434,742 7,134,784 
Overland to mills 

and Canada 922,854 794,487 
Southern mill tak- 

ings (estimat) 2,095,000 2,070,000 
Stock in interior in 

excess Sept 1... 90,838 102,119 
Brought into sight 

for season ..11,543,434 10,008,300 

Fifteen thousand four hundred 


and eight bales added to receipts of 
senson. 


Making Normal Progress. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Commercial-Appeal 
crop review says: 

The cotton erop has made nearly 
normal progress since May 25. In 
the two Carolinas, Georgia and Ala- 
bama, there has been a distifict im- 
provement owing to timely rains. In 
the Mississippi valley and Western 
States, the rainfall has been local, 
where rain has fallen at all, and 
many loacilities are suffering from a 
five to eight weeks drought. Up to 
the time of these reports the plant 
has not suffered, but correspon- 
dents are fearful of another week of 
dry, hot weather . 

Fields are universally clean and it 
has been many years since the entire 
crop was in a state of such excel- 
lent cultivation. A rainfall is need- 
ed to make prospects the most bril- 
liant within recent years. Owing to 
the drought the plant has been 
growing poorly and in a few in- 
stances the seed was very slow to 
germinate sf? that some of the cot- 
ton ts still quite small. The plant, 
however, is healthy and the extreme 
heat that has prevailed in all see- 
Lions appears to have the bool wee 
vil in check. All correspondents tn 
the infected territory note that 
weevils are not much in evidence, 


i9.—-The 
cotton 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 22 3-4—23 
cotton, yarns during the past week 246 ...........6...5... 24 — 
was very unsatistactory and it was 30s 2 3-4— 
considered by many to have been 36s ............66055. 28 - 
the poorest week of.the year. Some 405 30 


of the oldest dealers say that this is 
the dullest period in the history of 
the business. 

Very small orders have been plac- 
ed but deliveries on old contracts 
continue good. 

Underwear manufacturers who 
have sent their selling agents out 
report a satisfactory volume of bus- 
iness. They take a more sanguine 
view of the situation than they did 
a few weeks ago and appear to be 
confident that the light-weight sea- 
son will be a good one. 

At the close of the week there 
was more inquiry and two fair size 
sales of 24s frame spun hosiery. 
Carded yarn hosiery is said to be 
very dull. 

Very few weavers have more bus- 
iness in sight than they need and 
they are slow buyers of yarns. 

The present light demand from 
weavers is not entirely due to a lack 
of orders for finished goods. Stock 
taking time is near at hand with 
many of them and they do not care 
to have a large quantity of varn in 
stock al that time. 

Prices were generally a little soft- 
er than the week previous. 


Southern Single Skeins: 


24 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins: 
36 —36 1-2 
Carpet and Upholstery Yarn in 
Skeins: 
8-3 hard twist....... 21 — 
9-4 ........:.. 1-222 


Souchern Single Warps: 


ee ee 


6. wh 23 1-2—23 3-4 


Southern Frame Spun Yarn on 


Cones: 
23 1-2-—-23 3-4 
24 


Single Skein Carded Peeler: 


Two-Ply Carded Peeler Skeins: 


39 


Single Combed Peeler Skeins: 


.Glenn-Lowry Mfg. Co... 


2 King, Jno. P. Mfg Co.., 


A. M. Co. F.C. Abbott &Co. 


Spartanburg, S. C. 
BROKERS 


Dealers in Mill Stocks and other 


Southern Securities 


South Carolina and Georgia Mil) 


Stocks. 
Bid 
Abbeville Cotton Mills.. 70 
Aiken Mfg. Co.......... 85 


American Spinning Co.. 160 
Anderson Cot. Mills pfd 90 
Aragon Mills 65 
Arkwright Mills ....... 
Augusta Factory, Ga... & 


Avondale Mills, Ala.... 116 
Retlton Cotton Millis..... 120 
Brandon Mills .......... 
Brogon Mills .......... 


Caihoun Mills .....-.... 
Capital Cotton Mills.... 80 
Chiquola Mills 


Clifton Mfg. Co......... 
Clifton Mfg. Go. pfd.... 100 
Clinton Cotton Mills.... ... 
Courtenay Mig. Co..... ... 
Columbus Mfg. Co. Ga.. 92% 
Cox Mig. Company.... ... 
D. EB. Comverse Co....... ... 
Dallas Mig. Co. Ala.... ... 
Darlington Mig. Co..... 75 
Drayton Mills ......... 90 
EKagie & Phenix Mills, Ga. 117 
Easley Cotton Mills.... 160 
Enoree Mfg. Co......... ... 
FEnoree Mfg. Co. pfd.... 100 


Enterprise Mfg. Co.. Ga. 75 
Exposition Cot. Mills, Ga ... 
Fairfield Cotton Mills... ... 
Gaffney Mfg. Oo........ 65 
Gainesville C. M. Go.. ¢ 

Glenwood Mills ............ 
101 
Glenn-L. Mfg: Co., pfd. ... 
Granby Cot. Mills, pfd.. ... 
Graniteville Mfg. Co... 
Greenwood Cotton Mills 57 
Grendel Mills 
Hamrick Mills .......... 
Hartsville Cot. Mills.... ... 
Inman Mills, pfd 
Jackson Mills 


Ga 85 
Lancaster Cotton Mills. 130 
Lancaster Cot. Mills, ane 98 
Langley Mfg. Co......... 

Laurens Cot. Mills...... 
Limestone Cotton Mills. ... 
Lockhart Mills 
Mariboro Mills 


As Mills Mig. Co........... 90 

42 —43 Newberry Cot. Mills .... 125 
orris Cotton Milis..... ... 

Olympia Mills, fet pfd.. ... 
Two-Ply Combed Peeler Skeins: Mig. pfd ... 
42 Pawolet Big. Co., pid... ... 
‘8 Pacolet Mfg. Co., pid.... 100 
Parker Mills, Guar..... 102 
06 Parker Millis, pfd........ 80) 

74 Piedmont Mfg. Co...... ... 


Asked 
75 


Charlotte, N. C. 
BROKERS 


Southern Mill Bank Stocks, 
N. C. State Bonds, N. C. Reil- 
road Stock and Other High 
Grade Securities 


Stocks, 


North Carolina Mill Stocks. 
Bid. Asked 

140 
Bioomfield ............ 110 
Brookside ............. 105 
Chadwick-Hoskins .... .... 95 
Chadwiek-Hoskins, pfd. .... 100 
190 200 
.......... 100 
Erwin, pid ......... 100 
Highland Park ........ 
Highland Park, pfd. .. .... 
170 
251 
Mooresville ........... 125 
Roanoke Mills .......... i140 
136 Pipe. 
Statesville Got. Mills .. .... 96 
110 
Washington, pfd. ..... 100 106 
Washington .......... 30 
Wiseassett ............ 103 125 
Woodlawn .........:. 100 103 
Pelzer Mfg. Co.......... -.. 162% 
Pickens Cotton Mills.... 92 98 
Piedmont Mig. Oo....... ... 162% 
Poe, F. W. Mfg. Co..... ... 115 
Riverside Millis ........ ... 2 
Sibley Mfg. Co. Ga..... 
Tucapau Mills ......... 260 
Union-Buffalo Millis, ist 

Union-Buffalo Mills, 2d 

15 
Victor Mig, Co........... 110 112 


Ware Shoals Mfz Co... ... 80) 


werren Go........ ... 95 
Warren Mfg. Co. pfd.. ... 100 
Whitney Mfg. Co. ...... ... 120 
Williamston Mills ...... ... 120 
Woodruff Cotton Mills... ... 115 


Woodside Mills ......... ... 83 
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| Personal Items 


(Continued from page 1!) 


Robt. MeGinnes. of Yorkville. &. 
C.. has accepted a position with the 
Marion Mfe. Co.. Marron. N. C. 


J. Smith. of Shelby, N. ts 
spending this week in Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


W. 8S. Moore, of Henrietta, was in 
Shelby this week to see his wife 
who is in the Shelby Hospital. 


T..¥. Mullinax, overser of card- 
ing at the Lowe Mills, Huntsville. 
Ala. .is reported to be quite sick. 


W. H. Campbell. of Mooresville, 
N. CC. has accepted a position alt 
Gibsonviile, 


G. D. Metntosh, of Kannapolis, N. 
C.. has returned from a trip toe 
Florida. 


Grover C. Edwards. clerk in the 
Inman (S. C.) Mill store. was mar- 
ried last week to Miss Isabel! Ladson. 


J. L. Channell has aecepted the 
position of second hand in spinning 
at the Georgia Cordage Mills, De- 
eatur, Ga. 


J. T. Alsebrook has 
second hand im carding at Hunts- 
ville, Ala. Knitting Mill and  ac- 
cepted a position at Eufaula, Ala. 


T. M. Williams of the Roberde!l 
Millis, Rockingham, N. C., is now fix- 
ing looms at the Lowe Mills, Hunts- 
ville, Ala. 


resigned as 


Chas. Wheeler, who was for many 
years superintendent of the Griffin, 
Ga.. Mfg. Co. is leaving Griffin to 
make his home in New England. 


Leonard Auston, who has been 
second hand in spinning at the 
Brandon Mills. Greenville, S. GC. is 
now doing overhauling. 


P. M. ‘Tice, of Piedmont, S.-C. has 
accepted the position of overseer of 
spinning at the Franklin Mills. 
Greer, 8S. C. 


J. A. Shipes has resigned as sec- 
Lion hand in spinning at the Ander- 
son, 8. C., Mill No. 1 and accepted 
a position with the Brandon Mill, 
Greenville, S. C. 


A. R. Barnett has resigned as 
overseer of spinning at the Frank- 
lin Mill, Greer, S. C.. to accept the 
position of second hand in spinning 


at the Brandon Mill, Greenville. 
W. A. Douglass has resigned as 


second hand in lapper room at the 


Merrimack Mills, Huntsville, Ala. 
to accept a similar position with 
the Dallas Mfg. Co. of the same 


place. 


©. Hendriea has resiened «a- 
everseer of earding at the Le ‘se 
Mills, Charlotte, \. co. aud returned 
lo his old position as overseer of 
carding al the Chadwic« Mill, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


Arthur Thorpe, overseer of eard- 
ing at the Jennmes Mill. Lamber- 
ton, N. GC. has been ealled to Law- 


Co. of 
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rence, Mass., by the death of his 
mother. Only a few weeks ago his 
father died. 


Death of Daughter of 4. H. Mayes. 


J. H. Mayes, the well Known ma- 
chinery representative of Charlotte, 
has the sympathy of his many 
friends in the loss oof his tittle 
daughter, Katherine, which oceur- 
red on Monday afternoon following 
very short illness. 

Saxon Store Robbed. 

The store of Saxon Mills, at Spar- 
tanburg, 8. C.. was entered by burg- 
lars last week. A quantity of hams, 
lard and clothing was made away 
with, the rest of the stock beme un- 
touched. The matter is now beng 
investigated by the police, who are 
trying to locate the guilty party or 
parties. 


New Dary Representative 


John E. Humphries, formerly ov- 
irseer of carding and spinning at 
Walhalla, 8. C.. has accepted a po- 
sition with the Dary Ring Traveler 
Taunton, Mass. and will 
travel Georgia and Alabama and the 
Southern portion of South Carolina. 

Harrie L. Fales, of Charlotte, 
represents the same company im 
North Carolina, Virginia and nor- 
thern portion of South Carolima. 


4. 4. Mangham Indicted. 

A warrant charging cheating and 
swindling has been sworn out 
against J. J. Mangham, director and 
offieer in. the Boyvd-Mangham Man- 
ufacturing Co., Spalding Cotton Millis 
and Central Mills, Griffin, Ga. re- 
cently petitioned into bankruptcy. 
Mrs. James Clark appearing as 
prosecutor. She alleges that Mang- 
ham made false representations 
and induced her to loan the mills 
money when he knew, it is alleged, 
that the mills were financially 
embarrassed. 

The warrant was served on Mr. 
Mangham in Atlanta and he denies 
that any misrepresentations were 
made. 


Commercial Agent Odell. 


Ralph M. Odell, of Goneord, N. C. 
who is a commercial agent in the 
Department of Labor and Commerce 
at Washington, and who is now in 
Rarcelona, Spain, has been ordered 
by the Department to go to Paris 
July 3rd and join the members of 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce 
about one hundred 
American merchants and manufac- 
turers and accompany the parts 
through Germany, Belgium, Austria 
and. Northern Italy. The party will 
reach Milan, Italy, im August and 
return to Paris through Switzer- 
land. This organization is visiting 
Europe for the purpose of investi- 
gating trade conditions and to invite 
the eommercial bodies of these dif- 
terent countries to a meeting to be 
held in Boston in 1912. After leavy- 
ing the party Mr. Odell will con- 
tinue his investigations of the man- 
ufacturing interests in Russia and 
other countries abroad. 


composed oft 


Young Mens Social Cluh. 


An organization under the above 
name has been formed at the 
Chadwick-Hoskins Mills No. 1 and 
? at Charlotte, N.C. 

Three rooms have been fitted up 
into reading rooms, shower baths. 
games and a swimming pool and 
two additional rooms will be added. 
A. J. Draper has presented = the 
club with a.pool table. 

The officers of the Young Mens 
Social Chub are as follows: 

President, J. D. Buice. 

Vice-President, J. A. Baldwin. 

Secretary, W. M. Orr. 

Treasurer, H. C. Redding. 

Manager, F. L. Owen. 

Directors—H. H. Boyd, chairman; 
T. W. TInele. BR. Hall, BE. BE. Smith, 
M. Walters, W. B. Bridges, Lind- 
say Padgett, W. M. Ort. 


Arranging for Meeting of Southern 
Textile Association. 


At a meeting of the committee on, 
approach ing, 
convention of the Southern Textile 


arrangements for the 
Association held at Greenville, Tues 
day night in the rooms of the Board 
of Trade several changes im th 

original program were made, an 

final details perfected for the enter 

tainment of the association memberg 
who gather here on Saturday, Jui¥ 
ist. 

The meeting of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association will convene in 
Cleveland Hall at two o'clock. The 
gathering will be more in the nature 
of a business meeting and will be 
somewhat brief, 

The next thing on the program 
will be a ear ride about the erty. 
Several trolley cars will be piaced 
al the disposal of the visitors, and 
will be boarded from some point 
convenient to the convention hall. 
The several cars will then proceed 
around the belt line, carrying the 
visitors through several of Green- 
ville’s largest cotton mill villages. 

The second meeting of the South- 
ern Textile Association will be call- 
ed at eight o'clock in Cleveland Hall. 
Three adrresses will be delivered 
on this oeceasion by Mr. Thomas F., 
Parker, Mayor John B. Marshall and 
Mr. H. J .Hayneworth. 

Mr. Parker's address will be on 
behalf of the cotton mills of Green- 
ville, Mayor Marshall's address will 
he in the nature of an address of 
weleome on behalf of the city of 
Grenville. Mr. Hawnsworths ad- 
dress will be on behalf of the Board 
of Trade, the organization which is 
responsible for the bringing of the 
association mreeting to Grenville this 
vear. 


—— 


Meeting of North Carolina Cottor, Manutacturers 


Association 
Continued from page 10 
but the Clinehfield company has 


lived up to its contract and the 
president believed, will be able to 
continue to do so. 

A feature of the meeting was a 
talk from Stuart W. Cramer, who 
happened to be present when the 
subject of the tariff was broached. 
Mr. Cramer is a member of the com- 
mittee to investigate the tariff, ap- 
pointed by the American  OGotton 
Manufacturers’ Association, and be- 
ing therefore conversant with the 
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Lopic, he spoke for aboul thirty 
ininutes and explained the workings 
of the tariff system at present and 
its relations to the cotton goods 
rade. 

The desirability of marme 
goods shipped from the 
South to foreign ports was declared 
for by a number of speakers. W. 
\. Erwin of Durham led the discus- 
sion of this. Rallway rates from 
North Carolina do not include the 
msurance feature exgept so Tar as 
land transportation is involved. The 
moment the goods are loaded on the 
vessel for a transoceanic trip re- 
sponsibility falls upon the shipper. 
South Carolinians, on the other 
hand, are given a rate whith in- 
cludes marine insurance. though if 
was suggested that this is to be dis- 
placed in the not distant future by 
another rate which does vol im- 
clude this feature. 


ance 


/ Burning of the Avolon Mills. 


The largest fire in the history of 
Southern cotton manufacturing oc- 
mrred at Mayodan, N. C. on June 
hth, when the Avolon Mil'is were 
entirely destroyed. 

The Avolon Mills were capitalized 
at $200,000 and had 19,000 mule spin- 
dies on white and colored hosiery 
yarn. 

“Tre fire occurred at 5:55 p. m. on 
Thursday afternoon and originated 
in the carriage of a mule spinning 
frame on the fourth or top floor. 
The windows were open and the 
strong draft quickly spread the fire 
over the room and the heat caused 
all the sprinkler heads, there being 
160 in the room, to go off almost at 
one time. These heads. quickly 
emptied the sprinkler tank, which 
was only of 10,000 gallon capacity 
and as the flames worked downward 
there were no sprinklers to arrest 
its progress. 

In two hours from the beginning 
the fire burned out the building only 
a few naked walls were left. The 
dye house which was at some dis- 
lance was saved and the water wheel 
Was nol damaged, but otherwise the 
loss was total and will probably 
amount to $350,000, 

Supt. E. L. Hege has been great- 
ily commended for the desperate 
fight against the fire and particu- 
lariv for his effort to 
pieker building. 

He climbed to the third floor to 
close the picker room fire doors and 
finding himself cut off by flames, 
had to slide down the elevator cable. 
His hands were badly burned and 
he was exhausted when the fire was 
over. 

The Avolon Mills had $340,000 in- 
surance with the Factory Insurance 
association and also had a 50,000 
use and oecupancy policy with the 
same company, which will pay them 
$166 per day fot the time they lose. 

It is understood that contracts for 
rebuilding the mill will be placed at 
onee, but the construction will be 
changed and a one or. two 
building erected, 
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COTTON GOODS IN PERU 


Continued from page * 
orinted, bleached, and gray goods. 
(he most prominent articles on this 
narket are white shirtings, cotton 
-rouserings, printed flannelets, per- 
ales, stripes, and ginghams. 

Gray sheetings are sold in large 
juentities, Dul these are almost en 
orely from the native mills, which 
oot only dominate this line in Peru 
put also export to Bolivia and Chile. 
\ small amount of the better-made 
Ameritan gray shdéptings*and of the 
lighter English gray shirtings is 
imported, but there fS no future m 
this line. Enelish T cloths, whieh 
are in good demand in the River 
Plate countries are not knewn in 
Peru, 

Gray Sheeting of Native Production. 

The gray sheetings exported from 
Peru are mainiv the “Llama” brand 
of the Forga mill at Huaico, the 
“A.” 35-ineh, 42° by 38, arid the 
27-inch, 38 by 40. The Huaico “A’ 
is now retailing in Arequipa at 15 
cents per vara, or 8 cents per yard, 
and in Cuzeo at 20 centavos per 
vara, or 10.65 cents per yard, while 
in La Paz. Bolivia, it retails .at 30 
Bolivian centavos per vara, or 12.78 
cents per yard. The difference in 
price between Arequipa and Cuzco 
is @ue to the freight, Huaico being 
only aniles from Arequipa but 
408 miles from Cuzco. 

The Huaico mill bas a branch of- 
fice im Cuzeo, but it pays more at- 
tention to the Bolivian market than 
to that of the intemor of Peru, and 
most of the grav goods distributed 
from Cuzeo seem to come from Lima 
mits, though the goods have to be 
hbreught 454 miles by sea to Mollen- 
do and then 506 miles by rail. The 
ocean rate from Callao to Mollendo 
on cotton goods is 25s. per ton of 
40 eubie feet. while the regular rate 
on the fathroads is 12 centavos per 
tonelada of 1,000 kilos per kilometer. 
but goods of domestic manufacture 
obtain a reduction of 20 per cent 
from the ordinary railway rates. 

The’ “D” brand of gray sheeting 
made by the Vitarte mills of Lima 
1S 25 inches wide, 44 by 36 ends per 
inch, and retails in Cuozco at 15 cen- 
tavos per vara, or 8 cents per yard. 
The “E” brand of the same mills, 
33-ineh, 44 by 40, retails in Cuzco 
al 20 eentavos per vara, or 10.65 
cents per yard. Three-harness gray 
drills from the same mill, 27-inch. 
14 by 48, retail in Cuzco at 2 cen- 


lavos per vara, or 134 cents per 


vard. 

Besides ay sheeting and drili- 
ing the Liiaa mills make large 
quantities of unbleached goods with 
colored stripes. Such goods, 28- 
inch, 48 by 4, plain-woven, retail 
in Arequipa at 20 centavos per vara, 
or 10.65 cents per yard. 


Casinete or Trousering. 

Cotton trouserings (casinetes) are 
imported into Peru in large quanti- 
fies and come mainiy from England, 
Germany and Italy, .with smaller 
amounts from Spain and the United 
States. These goods are similar to 
the cottonades, plaids, and  cassi- 
teres Made in some sections of the 
United States, and this seems to be 
the line that offers the best chance 
for American competition. Dunean 
Fox & Co., who are probably the 
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har zest Importers of eottion goods 
along the west coast. say that thes 
handle some American cotton casi- 
meres and find them very salable, 
but that they get few samples from 
the United States and these usually 
of a limited range. The same is 
said by other importers. American 
manufacturers do not seem to be 
aware of the large demand for cot- 
ton trousering in Peru and ofher 
countries of South America, for the 
quotations on most, though not all, 
classes of these goods to he 
such that we can compete. (‘Sample 
books furnished by. twmporters to 
give some idea of the demand in 
ihis tine and the prices quoted from 
abroad are on file in the-Bureau of 
Manufactures. 

Some goods classed as casinetes 
are what are usually known as cot- 
ton worsteds and are made with 
fancy combination weaves, but oth- 
ers are plain-woven checked goods. 
The butk are made with ordinary 
basket and rib weaves. The 2 up, 2 
down twill weave in herringbone 
effects is very eommon. Some of 
these eotton trouserings run over 8 
ounces to the vard. but the bulk are 
about 6-ounce and some are 4-ounce 


One of the most popular of this 
seasons cotton trousering designs is 
now inveieing from England at 13d., 
or 26 cents, a vard in the 51-52 inch 
width, with 80. ends of peari-gray 
warp and 60 ends of black filling to 
the square inch, both warp and fill- 
mez being of approximately the 
same numbers of yarn. The. design 
shows faint ehecks made with one- 
mgenht-inch warp and filling stripes 
every half inch, the stripes being 
made by reversing the direction of 
the 2 up, 2 down twill for both warp 
and fillime. These goods have a 
neat, dressy appearance that re- 
sembles that of worsteds, and they 
sell well. 


Italian-made cotton cassimeres, 
72 by 60 ends per inch, of somewhat 
eoarser yarn than the English goods 
mentioned, are invoicing from Milan 
at oO centessimi a meter, say, 8.22 
cents a vard, in the narrow 25%- 
inch width. Light cotton trouser- 
ings, about 4-ounce goods, 49% 
inches wide, made with 48 fine warp 
ends and 44 coarse picks per inch, 
are invoicing from Germany at 20 
cents a yard. 

In the interior there is a consider- 
able sale of the heavy grades. In 
Cuzeo, for mestance, ordinary 8- 
ounce eotton trouvusering made in 
herring bone effect, with 64 ends 
moek-twist black and white warp 
and 32 ends black filling per inch, is 
relailing at 120 sol a vara. or 64 
cents a yard. The fillme in these 
is twiee as ecoarse as the 
mock-twist warp and is made from 
short-fiber cotton waste. 

Cotton trouserings come in nar- 
row widths 25-26 inches or wide 
widths of 50-52 inches, principally 
the.latter. There is no. standard 
kongth of cut, but most of the goods 
come in lengths of about 40 varas. 

Printed Flannelet. 

Another article widely sold, not 
only On the west coast,-but also in 
the River Plate countries, is print- 
ed fannelet. There is a smaller 
irade in pilece-dyed and colored 
flannels. The regular printed flan- 
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ery, etc. 
Yarn Dealers and Agents. 


Finishing, etc. 
Dealers in Raw Materials 


goods made. 


Official American Textile 


Directory 
Published Annually by Lord & Nagle 


Contains a list of all the Textile Manufacturers in the United 
States and Canada, together with their officers, product, machinery, 
selling agents, whether dyehouse or not, etc.; also twenty-five maps 
showing location of mill towns; list of mills with worsted machin- 


This Directory also contains the following lists : ria 
Yarn Manufacturers selling their own product. 


Classified lists of Commission and Order Mills, Dyeing, Bleaching, 


Agents and Buyers of Textile Fabrics. 
A Classified Directory of Textile Machinery and Supplies. 
A Classified Directory of Manufacturers arranged according to 


List of Textile Associations, ofhicers and addresses. 


This Directory will be sent, express paid, to any address 
upon receipt of remittance, ‘ 


Traveler’s Edition, $2.00. Office Edition, $3 
Send orders to 


Clark Publishing Company, Charlotte, N. C. 


nelets are plain woven and made 
with a short nap on the under or 
upprinted side. A popular article 
this season is printed on the re- 
verse side so that the colors strike 
through and give a subdued effect, 
resembling that of goods made with 
colored yarn. Some of these goods 
are napped on both sides, although 
classed as flannelet. Tartan designs 
are not so popular in Peru as in the 
River Plate section and large-figur- 
ed designs, such as are used on 
kimonos elsewhere. do not take 
here, and most of the goods are 
printed im. stripes or smalj-figured 
designs. Printed flannelets are sold 
in every dry-goods store in Peru, 
hut the interior seems to require 
cheaper. grades than do the coast 
cities. 

In Cuzeo 25-26-inch split flannel- 
ets of light weight. made with & 
warp and 44 filling ends of approx- 
imately the same yarn numbers, re- 
tail for 20 centavos per vara, or 
10.65 cents per yard. These are 
plain woven. Cuzeo and i other 
pomts in the take large 
quantities of 3-harness flannelets, 
29-30 inches wide, 60 by 56 con- 
struction, printed in wide (% lo 1% 
inch) stripes, either blue and white 
or red and white. with flowers, 
scroll work, and rope and anchor 
designs running down each siripe. 
These goods would be used for fur- 
nitures elsewhere, bul are very pop- 
ular with the Indian women for 
bodices, etc., and retail in Cuzco alt 
40 centavos -per vara, of 16 cents 
per yard. 


Plain-woven printed flannelets, 
28 inches wide, 52 by 36, made with 
fine warp and cotton-waste filling, 
retail at 35 centavos per vara, or 
i8.6 cents per yard. Printed flan- 
nelets of fine warp and somewhat 
heavier filling, 52 by 36 ends per 
inch, are now invoicing frem Spain 
at 0.345 peseta per meter, or 6.09 
cents per yard, in the 24-25-inch 
widths. The bales contain twelve 
S0-vara bolts each. Similar Span- 
ish flannelets, 25-25% inches wide, 


6 by 40, are invoicing: at 06.365 
peseta per meter, or 6.44 cents per 
vard. 

Flannelets, piece-dyed, but print- 
ed with indistinct white stripes, 
slightly napped on both sides, 26-27- 
inch, 56 by 36, are invoicing from 
England at 4%. or 9% cents per 
yard. English flannelets, piece-dyed, 
and then printed on the reverse side 
so that the colors strike through, 
made 27-28 inches wide, 48 by 36 
ends per inch, with fine warp and 
cotton-waste filling, are now invoic- 
ing at 4%d. or 8% cents per yard. 
Very soft, light flannels, piece-dyed 
in bright colors, 27-28 inches wide, 
8 by 36 construction, made with 
fine warp and coarse filling, invoice 
from England at 2%d., or 5% cents, 
per yard. 

Outing flannels, 30-31 inches wide, 
of a mottled appearance, invoice at 
Sd.. or 16 cents, per vard. These 
have 48 white warp ends to the 
mech, while there are 26 picks to 
the meh, but each pick is made up 
of one mock-twist, white and pink 
or other colored end, and one 
white end loosely twined together. 
The mottled appearance is due to 
this arrangement of the filling. 


Continued next week 


‘T hear that 9.000 dentists are 
leaving to view the coronation.” 

“What's the reason?” 

“Going to a new way of .pul- 
ting on a erown.”—Exchanege. 


“Yes, sir.” said the man who would 
nol vote for a Republican, even 
though he was on a reform ticket, 
“Tm a Democrat. And so was my 
father and my grandfather and my 
great grandfather.” 

“Huh!” said the candidate, “and if 
your father and grandfather and 
great-gerandfather had been horse- 
thieves, what would you have 
heen?" 

“Wall,” responded the other 
thoughtfully, “in them cireum- 
stanees I reckon I'd a’ bin a Repub- 
ican. —Exchange. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Bt carder and spinner. Can take 


W ANTED—Position as carder or as 


If you are needing men for any 
y position or operatives or have sec- 
| ond hand machinery, etc. to sell, 


| the want columns of the Southern 
Textile Bulletin me- WANT POSITION AS SUPERIN- 

endent. ave had several years 
G We will appreciate any business experience as carder. Good ref- 
of this kind that is sent us. erences. Address No. 12. 


position on short notice and can 
furnish the best 
Address No. 


of references. 


WANT POSITION AS OVERSEER 
OF WEAVING.—12 years exper- 
ience. Understand colored, plain 
and fancy weaving, also dobby. 
lenos and jacquard designing. 
Sober and reliable. Good refer- 
ences. Address No. 13. 


OUR EMPLOYMENT BUREAU. 


The employment bureau will be 
made a feature of the Seuthern 
Textile Bulletin and we expect to 

perfect a system by which we can 
keep track of all vacancies and se- 
cure positions for our friends who 
are out of employment. 

The cost of joining our employ- 
ment bureau is only $1.00 and there 
is no other cost unless a position 
is secured, in which case a reason- 
able fee is charged. 

We are in closer touch with the 
mills than any other publication 
and can do more toward placing WANTED— Position as overseer of 
men in g90d positions. We do not weaving. Experienced on ‘white 
guarantee to plac® every man who and fancy. Sober and attend 
joins our employment bureau, but strictly to business. Address 
we do give them the best service . RO. we. 
of any employment bureau. WANTED—Position as carder and 

if you are out of a job or are spinner or superintendent of smal! 
seeking a hetter one the employ- mill, 20 years experience. Good 
ment burean of the Southern Tex- references. Address No. 17. 
tile Bulletin offers you an oppor- _ 
tunity at a very small cost. WANTED—Postion as time keeper, 

shipping clerk or paymaster. Have 
technical education and experi- 
enced in weave room and cloth 
room. Address No. 18. 


WANT POSITION AS CARDER or 
earder and spinner. Have 18 years 
experience and can furnish satis- 
factory reference. Good manage- 
er of help. Address No. 14. 

WANTED—Position as overseer of 
carding. Have long experience 
and can get results. Satisfactory 
reference. Address No. 15. 


Help Wanted. 


We want families of help con- 
sisting of a picker hand, 2 card 
hands, 2 intermediate speeder 
hands. Also severa! spinners and 


WANTED—Position as overseer of 
weaving. Long experience and 
am also expert designer. Satis- 


spoolers. factory references. Address No. 
Mill running full time. Will 19. 

send transportation. Address 

Roanoke Cotton Mills, Roanoke, 

Va. 


W ANTED—Position as overseer of 
spinning in large mill, 10 years 
experience, 30 years old, married. 
Address No. 20. 


WANTED—\Position as carder, Have 
had ten years experience and have 
handled large rooms satisfactorily. 


W ANTED—Position as superinten- 
dent by a practical mill man of 


> 


. ‘3 Can give good references. Address 20 years experience. Now employ- 
‘ No. 8. ed but desire to change. Address 
No. 214. 
WANTED—Position as superinten- WANTED—Position as superiaten- 
dent or overseer of carding. Have dent, Now employed but want 
— fur- jarger mill. Gan give good ref- 
nish good references from former ke 
employers. Address No. 9. erence as to character and ability. 
Address No. 22. 
q WANTED—Position as superinten- WANTED—Position as overseer of 
i dent. Long experiencé on both carding. Can give the best of 
4 white and colored work. Satis- references from present and past 


mills at which I have worked. 
Address No. 23. 


factory references as to ability 


and character. Address No. 10. 


BULLETIN. 


Thursday, June 22, 19% 


A. H. Washburn, President 


WASHBURN PRESS 


(RAY PRINTING CO.) 
Commercial, Halftone and Color Printing 


F. H. Washburn, Treas. & Manager 


Engraving, Embossing and Lithographing 


BLANK BOOKS AND SPECIAL RULED BLANKS 
MADE TO ORDER : 


28 West Trade Street 
Phone 342 


Charlotte, N. C. 


No Textile Manufacturer 


Can afford to overlook the Seutheastern Districts in 
which the Southern Railway operates, if seeking a 
There lies his opportunity to 
‘ better his condition no matter how good it may be if 
he is anywhere but on Southern Railway lines. This 
great common carrier of the South has hundreds of 
the best sites and offers the best locations over all, for 
the man of enterprise, for conservative capital, for 
economic production, for accessible markets; and has 


location for a mill. 


a superlative advantage in 
climate, power. 
address 


M. V. RICHARDS, Land and Industrial Agent 


Southern Railway, 


Full information given to those who 


labor, fuel, raw supplies, 


Washington, D. C. 


WANTED POSITION AS SUPERIN- 


TENDENT—Am now employed 
and have had long experience. 
Can furnish good references. Ad- 
dress No. 24. 


WANTED POSITION AS OVER- 


SEER OF SPINNING or spinning 
and twisting. Can take position 
on short notice. Can furnish best 
of references. Address No. 25. 


WANTED POSITION AS OVER- 


WANT POSITION AS SUPERIN- 


TENDENT OR CARDER and spin- 
ner. 39 years of age. Have had 
20 years experience as overseer of 
carding and spinning.. Now em- 
ployed. Address No. 26. 


WANTED POSITION AS CARDER 


in large mill. Have had long ex- 
perience. Now employed. Good 
references. Address No. 27. 


SEER of weaving. i2 years ex- 
perience with good mills. Best of 
references. Address No. 28. 


WANTED Position as superinten- 


dent or overseer of carding and 
spinning. Now employed. Long 
experience and good references. 
Address No. 29. 


WANT position as overseer of cloth 
room. At present employed. 
Nothing less than $2.00 per day 
considered. Nine years experience 
on plain and fancy. Good refer- 
ences. Address No. 31. 


WANTED—Position as superinten- 


dent of small mill or overseer of 
weaving in large one. Am now 
employed; reason for changing 
more money. Won't consider any 
thing less than $4.00 per day. Am 
32 years old. Can change on 12 
days notice. Prefer job in bad 
shape. Address No. 30, 


WANTED—POSITION AS OVER- 
SEER of Spooling, Warping. 
Slashing and Drawing-in. Have 
had charge of beaming. 20 years 
experience in best Northern mills. 
Good references. Address No. 32. 


“Where did you go last night?” 

“New stunt. I heard a deaf mute 
fellow deliver an ovation.” 

“Did he make a set speech?” 

“No; he spoke off-hand.”—Ex. 


“Why dont you get front-row 
seats when you and your wife go to 
the theatre?” 

“Sir, I never take my wife to thal 
kind of a show.”—Exchange. 

Had His Troubles. 


“Michael Dolan, an’ is it your- 
self?” 

“Yes; sure it is.” 

“Well, ye know thot biletherin 
spalpeen, Widdy Castigan’s second 
husband?” 

“That I do.” 

“He bet me a bob to a pint of 
whiskey couldn't swally an ere 
without breakin’ the shell uv it.” 

“An’ ve did it?” 

did.” 

“Then phawts ailin’ ye.” 

“It’s done there,” laying his hand 
on the lower part of his waist- 
coat. “If I jump about Pil break 
it and eut me stomach wid the shell. 
an’ if I kape quiet it}! hateh and 
I'l! have a Shanghi rooster scratchin 
me inside.” —Exchange. 
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ARCHITECTS— DRAWING ROLLS— PICKERS AND LAPPERS— SPINDLES— 

Stuart W. Cramer. Metallic Drawing Roll Go. Kitson Machine Co. Draper Co. 
BELTING— DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— POWER TRANSMISSION MACHIN- spINNING RINGS— 


Charlotte Supply Co. 

F. W. McLanathan Sons. 
BOBBINS, SPOOLS, SHUTTLES— 

Charlotte Supply Co. 

Draper Co. 


BOBBIN WINDERS— 
Universal Winding Co. 


BRUSHES— 
S. A. Felton & Son Co. 


CARD CLOTHING— 
W. H. Bigelow. 
Charlotte Supply Company. 
Jos. Sykes Bros. 


CARBONIZING MACHINES— 
Cc. G. Sargents Sons Co. 


CARDS— 


Mason Machine Works. 
Whitin Mach. Works. 


CLOTH ROOM MACHINERY— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 


COMBERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS ( Cloth.) 


Grinnell Willis & Co. 


COTTON MACHINERY— 


Draper Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Mason Machine Works. 
Stuart W. Cramer. 
The Stafford Co. 

Fred H. White. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 


DOBBIES— 
Mason Machine Works, 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 
The Stafford Co. 


DRAWING FRAMES— 
Mason Machine Works. 


Whitin Machine Works. 


Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Danker & Marston. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

H. A. Metz & Co. 

New Brunswick Chemical Co. 


DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING, 


AND FINISHING MACHINERY— 
C. G. Sargents Sons. 

Stuart W. Cramer. 

Vacuum Dyeing Machine Co. 
Psarski Dyeing Machine Co. 


ENGINEERS— 
Stuart Cramer. 


FIRE HOSE AND FITTINGS— 
Charlotte Supply Co. 


HUMIDIFIERS— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 
American Moistening Co. 
G. M. Parks Co. 


HUMIDIF YING MACHINES— 
C. G. Sargents Sons. 


LOOMS— 


Draper Co. 

Kilburn, Lintoln Co. 
Mason Machine Works. 
Stafford Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 


LOOM HARNESS, REEDS AND 


PICKERS— 
Fr. W. McLanathan & Son. 
Charlotte Supply Co. 


MILL CRAYONS— 
Charlotte Supply Co. 

MILL SUPPLIES— 
Charlotte Supply Co. 


NAPPING MACHINERY— 
Stuart W.  .amer. 


ERY— 

Stuart W. Cramer. 
PREPARATORY MACHINERY— 

Kitson Machine Co. 


rUMPSsS— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 


OQUILLERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 


RAILROADS— 


Seaboard Air Line. 
Southern Railway. 


RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Mason Machine Works. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


KING TRAVELERS— 
Charlotte Supply Co. 
noLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Ce. 
ROVING MACHINERY— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
SADDLES— 


Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 


SEPARATORS— 
Draper Co. 


SHUTTLES— 
Union Shuttle Co. 


SIZING COMPOUND— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Danker & Marston. 


New Brunswick Chemical Co. 


A. Klipstein & Co. 


SLASHERS— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 


SOF TENERS—COTTON— 
Arabel Mfg. Co. 


New Brunswick Chemical Co. 


A. Klipstein & Co. 


Draper Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


SPOOLERS— 
Draper Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


STEAM ENGINES— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 


STEAM SPECIALTIES— 
Charlotte Supply Ce. 


STOP MOTIONS— 
Charlotte Supply Co. 
Draper Co. 

The Stafford Co. 


TEMPLES— 
Draper Co. 


TWISTERS— 
Draper Co. 


WARP STOP MOTIONS— 
Coldwell, Gildard Co. 
Draper Co. 

The Stafford Co. 


WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 
New Brunswick Chemical Ce. 


Danker & Marston. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 


VW ARPERS— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 
Draper Co. 


WILLOWS— 
Cc. G. Sargents Sons Co. 


WINDERS— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 
Universal Winding Co. 


Order is Received. 


Revolving Top Flats Reclothed with our own Patent Stee! Clip. Com- 
petent men to Clothe or Redraw Fillets. Licker-ins Rewound. Burnuisher 
and Stripper Fillets, Dronsfield’s Grinder Roller and Emery Fillets. Al! 


Regular sizes of Card Clothing always in stock and Shipped same Day 


OFFICE AND FACTORY —4th FLOOR TOMPKINS BUILDING 


R. D. THOMAS, Southern Agent 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Joseph Sykes Brothers, 


CARD CLOTHING MANUFACTURERS 


Hardened and Tempered Steel Wire Plow Ground 
Card Clothing 


P. O. Box 88 


Bell Phone 404 
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“IDEAL” 


AUTOMATIC LOOMS 


Unsurpassed in Simplicity, Durability’ and other Desirable Qualities. No 
special mill supplies required. They make less waste than any other loom. 


They Produce Superior Cloth 


We invite correspondence and investigation 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 


READVILLE, MASS. 


FRED H. WHITE, Southern Agent, 


Realty Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


~The Yarn Conditioning Machine 


An evolution in yarn conditioning 
Overcomes kinky filling difficulties 


(. G. Sargents Sons Corp. 


Graniteville, Massachusetts 
Textile Machinery Manufacturers 


B. $8. COTTRELL Charlotte, N. C. 


Southern Agent 


The Charlotte Supply Company 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Manufacturers of PURE OAK TAN- 
NED BELTING. Special attention given 


Furnishing New Mills Complete. Write 


for Prices. 
GENERAL MILL FURNISHERS 


Southern Textile Bulletin 


DAVID CLARK, Editor 


A new weekly publication devoted exclusively to the textile industry of the South. 


only the mill office, but the superintendents, overseers and master mechanics. 


Subscription $1.00 Per Y ear 


It reaches not 


Advertising Rates Reasonable 


ORGANIZED 1883 


UNION SHUTTLE CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


POWER LOOM SHUTTLES 


OF] EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Threading 


gatedCop 
Shutties 
A Specialty 


Correspon- 
dence 


Solicited 


Fitted with Porcelain Eye 


For Woolen and Worsted Weaving 
TELEPHONE CONNECTIONS 
OFFICE AND FACTORY 


Corner Market and Foster Streets 
South Lawrence. Mass 


Lawrence, Mass. 


and Corru- 


New Brunswick Chemical Co. 


— 


Preparations for Sizing 
and Finishing of all 
Kinds Gotton Cloths 


SPECIALTIES FOR EXPORT GOODS 


OFFICE AND WORKS 


NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 
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